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“What place does Jean Jacques Rousseau give to Physical 
Education in “Emile”? And what is the relation of Physical 
Education to Intellectual and Moral Education?” 


Position or J. J. Rousseau 1x Epucation. His THEoRIEs. 


mcm ® T WE enter in touch with the educators of the past 
who are still in the field of view of today, we are 

[ struck by the personality of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 

the most revolutionary French philosopher of the 

eighteenth century. His revolutionary and destruc- 
tive theories in education were so drastic that they 
threw pedagogues into confusion. It was like a club 
striking a glass house. But the more the science of 
education is known and the more psychology is studied, the more 
we see that, on the whole, J. J. Rousseau was not the “demented 
man” at first thought, but that certain of his theories advanced in 
his “HZ mile” are not at all paradoxical, and that many of them have 
been put into practice in the system of our modern education with 
great result. While the maxim of Rousseau: “Take the principles 
of education such as they are and do the opposite, and you will get 
the right education,” would compel us to destroy nearly everything 
built up by society to be followed by custom, we cannot forget that 
his theories of the complete study of the nature of the child, in 
orde? to adapt everything to his level, have influenced the educa- 
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tors of today to base their educational principles and maxims upon 
a psychological study of the child nature instead of making him 
the victim of a ready-made system of tyrannical ready-moulded 
rules. 

Rousseau’s study of the individual child is so profound, his 
sympathy is so great, that he, so to speak, incarnates the child in 
himself, even though this did not prevent him from throwing his 
own children into a home for foundlings. It is Rousseau’s sympa- 
thy with comprehensions of the child that enabled Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, P. Gerard and Madame Pope-Carpantier to build up their 
kindergarten system or maternal schools. Yet, Rousseau is so 
individualistic that it is very often impossible to follow him. 
Nevertheless, the principles laid down by him and put into prac- 
tice by more stable minds are among the greatest achievements in 
elementary education during the last century. 

If we mention natural punishment or “the punishment of 
natural consequences,” taken up later and more strictly by Herbert 
Spencer, we see that, taking away the dangerous side of this theory 
which would cause injury to the health or to the body of the child, 
we notice that it makes the child think and reason; that from it 
he sees when a thing is wrong or right, accepts the punishment 
coming naturally more easily than that imposed upon him by his 
elders, and seeing nobody to attribute it to, he does not give way to 
any hatred against parents or teachers, finding that, he alone is re- 
sponsible for his suffering. This has certainly its value in 
pedagogy, but we can not help being surprised to find here the word 
“reason” from Rousseau’s pen, after he has preached so often that 
we can not appeal to the child’s reason since he has not yet the 
power of reasoning. 

Before dealing with our topic “Physical Education,” we can not 
keep unmentioned one of the most important theories of Rousseau, 
—that the child should be led and never commanded. Parents 
and teachers should be the real masters, they should have a real 
rule of discipline, they should have the child do all they want, but 
he should never be conscious of the fact that he is ruled or that he 
is subordinating himself to the will of another. The idea should 
be laid in the child’s way in order that he should pick it up,—a 
hint or an example should be given without showing that it is for 
him, and since the child has the inborn impulse if imitating all 
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that he sees and all that his elders do, he will act as his masters 
wish him to do, while he is imagining that he is following his own 
will. 

The result will be of two advantages and will afford a double 
pleasure. First, in his joy of discovering and doing things by him- 
self, the child will learn without any restraint. Second, the mas- 
ter will see his order obeyed and the deed performed to his satis- 
faction. This doctrine is in perfect accord with the science of 
education as far as it concerns the child’s activities, but as soon as 
it involves restraints on his part, we do not see how Rousseau’s doc- 
trine is valuable practically. 

How can we prevent a child from breaking his mother’s mirror ; 
his nurse’s watch, his father’s cane, or prevent him from making 
any noise. How can we make him keep still, if we have not any- 
thing there to give him as a substitute, in order to absorb his self- 
activity, since we should never say “don’t” to him? © Shall we call 
on “reason?” Shall we say: Boy, is what you are doing conform- 
able to the rules of ethics? Well! Rousseau says the child can 
not yet reason. ..-- Therefore, we have to tell him to do or not 
to do such and such a thing because it is right or wrong and give 
him no other reason than that may be good or bad for himself or 
others. 

All through his doctrines Rousseau refuses to command the 
child. No formal teaching, no place for books, no formal punish- 
ment, no formal command or prohibition. This is, in fact, the 
complete negative education! The child should be left, going 
his way alone, resolving by every-day experience the problem 
of living. If we had to let the child find everything by himself, 
it is not that it would not find it, but it would take all his life be- 
fore he came to the end of the first principles of living, and the 
acquisitions of the world for centuries from our ancestors would 
be lost for civilization, thus stopping Humanity from advancing 
in the light of the times. 

Forming an estimate of Rousseau’s doctrine as a whole, we see 
that each time we try to take hold of one of his thoughts, seduced 
by the charm of a new ideal, we find obstacles to its complete 
realization. Rousseau has by instants, fits of clarity, thoughts 
which awake and astonish the intellectual world. One stops at them, 
admires and caresses them with the hope of a perfect ideal, a better 
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life, but, as soon as one wishes to apply them, one finds no more 
than a misty reality from which fall a few disparate shreds. Fortu- 
nately, those shreds will not be lost. Great thinkers who came 
after, gathered them, made a whole of them, and from it brought 
out unexpected principles advantageously applied today. 


Puystoat Epvoation. 


Contrary to his previous ideas, briefly noticed above, Rousseau’s 
doctrine on physical education is thoroughly simple, and it may 
be followed with ease. One could say without any great hesitation 
that it is in that subject that Rousseau does not contradict himself 
and that he advances principles really practicable. As a rule, he 
prescribes physical education, but since he deals with children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen, it follows that his physical 
curriculum concerns only the elementary period and consequently 
strikes out any exercises which may tend to develop brutal instincts. 
In his “Emile” book second, he lays a plan of physical training 
which Emile will have to follow not only for the purpose of health 
that is to say for the development of the body in order to become a 
“robust youth”—but also for the mind. We see then that Rous- 
seau’s theory is that in a sane body dwells a sane mind: “mens 
sana in corpore sano.” His physical education thus has two pur- 
poses, “health of body and health of mind,” and later we will find 
a third purpose, “the strengthening of morality.” 

In physical education for boys, Rousseau comes back to the 
principle that we should not teach children, and even not to show 
them how to do what they can better learn by themselves. Walking 
eating, dressing, etc., for instance, are among those things. Let any 
child alone, his natural instincts will direct his steps; his stomach 
will tell him when he needs eating, and the temperature will oblige 
him to dress. By the sight of his surroundings, he will learn how 
to moderate his steps, what things to eat and what clothes to wear. 


Puan oF Puysitcat Epucation ror Boys. PLAck oF THE 
TEACHER. 


In the development of the body, the teacher should see only that 
the child’s movements are not confined and that he has loose cloth- 
ing, then full liberty of playing any kind of games that his impulse 
will make him invent or find, such as marbles, top, palet; also of 
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jumping, running in the open air, swimming and engaging in any 
sport where great movement of the body is required, where breath- 
ing is free from any restrictions, but also where keenness and 
precision of sight are at stake, such as tennis, croquet, ball playing, 
hunting, etc. The result will be not only to develop the child 
physically, but to accustom him to physical hardships so that in 
that way he may become master of nature by bearing its vicissi- 
tudes. As a whole a boy does not like clothes. He will rather go 
around bare or lightly dressed. This aversion for clothes should 
be used in exercises, and Rousseau blames parents for the weakness 
of their children’s health, by keeping them in furs and wool. 
Any movement the child does by himself is easy: it gives grace 
and perfects the work of the organisms. But he should not make 
useless or superfluous efforts, he should not use his energy in un- 
profitable exercises such as balancing his body head down, or run- 
ning until he falls exhausted. This will rather weaken his 
organisms than strengthen it. He must economize that energy to 
attend to other things and it is at that point that Rousseau wishing 
again not to order the pupil to play or not to play such and such 
games, calls on parents and teachers to lead him in his exercises 
and games and even to choose them without the child’s knowledge. 


The more the child does a thing by himself, the easier the effort is, 
and the greater the economy is in reserve, to accomplish other 
advantageous exercises. 


MeETHODS USED BY RovssEAv. 


Rousseau gives an example of a boy who did not wish to run and 
who would not do it in spite of all. He wished his pupil to run, 
but not desiring to command him, he went out with him one day 
to take a long walk. He took with him three cakes of a kind his 
pupil liked very much. They each ate one. The pupil having the 
stronger appetite of his youth, asked for the third, but Roussean 
gave it to a little boy who consented to run a certain distance. The 
first time this did not impress the pupil very much, but Rousseau 
kept on, taking three and sometimes four cakes, each one eating 
one and giving one or two to the boys who consented to run a race 
for it. His pupil took interest in that game and he saw it was 
worth the while to run. Sometimes he gave a start, rose to his 
feet, but did not yet dare to run. Rousseau laughingly bet him he 
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could not run like the other boys. The little fellow started to run 
and got the prize. Little by little he acquired such a taste for this 
exercise that he ran for no other advantage but the pleasure in 
that sport. He almost beat the other boys, however long the run 
might be. When he carried off the prize he ate the cake alone, but 
as he became accustomed to victory, he became generous and shared 
it with those he had defeated. This furnished Rousseau with an- 
other moral observation. From that method he got two 
results: First, his pupil acquired a new gvod habit without its 
being forced upon him; Second, Rousseau learned what is the 
principle of generosity in the child’s heart. Again we see that | 
Rousseau never lost sight of the moral side. 

All those exercises are not classified among those “brutal’’. Rous- 
seau does not want to form an animal ready to strike or to fight. 
He admires Spartans in their games, but will not follow them. In 
Sparta, physical education was not for the child, but for the youth. 
It was a formal plan of gradual exercises of gymnastic drill, 
rather military and mechanical, somewhat similar to the plan of 
certain colleges of today. It prepared rather for war than for 
the normal life of every day. There was too much force, too much 
command, too much suppression of self-initiative to make Rousseau 
adopt it. Furthermore, those physical exercises were to develop 
youth into strong warriors. The fact that war was one of the 
calamities of civilization and that Rousseau held both in execra- 
tion, furnished another reason to cast away that training for his 
pupil. But we see Rousseau admiring Athenians in their games 
and we might say that he nearly agrees with them. He does not, 
however, go very far in perfection of beauty of lines. Aesthetic 
influences have never dwelled in Rousseau’s philosophy as far as 
they are not the direct work of nature. He takes for granted that 
Nature requires exercises to perfect its work, and that as long as 
Nature is working, lines of the body of any child perfect them- 
selves. 

In that way he is more general than his forerunner Locke, who 
asks for perfection of lines by physical education, but wants it to 
form only perfect gentlemen, leaving the working class at the 
mercy of exercises incidental to their occupations. Locke is an 
aristocrat, he allows only men in gloves and silk hats to take ad- 
vantage of physical education. Rousseau, on the contrary, is the 
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democrat, the revolutionist, the enemy of social classes against 
which he vents his hate. He wants everybody alike with the same 
right to life, with all its advantages and burdens, and consequently 
proclaims Equality as the undeniable right of any child. We see, 
therefore, that physical education, which was so neglected in the 
middle ages among people in general was not left aside by Rous- 
seau, and that our modern education, excepting a few games or 
exercises more or less brutal, has not added much to its curriculum. 
In his doctrine Rousseau inserts three points which he considers 

as a part of physical education. 

The development of the senses, especially sight. 

The adjustment of the child to night. 

The power of self-defence. 


Eyres — Nigut — DEFENSE. 


As sight is the sense which is the most intimately connected with 
judgments of the mind, it requires a long time to learn to see with- 
out exercising. The most piercing eyes in the world could not 
give an idea of form and distance. It is with the purpose of sup- 
plying that training that jumping, playing tennis, ball, marbles, 
ete, are brought out by Rousseau as factors in the physical training 


of the senses. 

Rousseau, in his scheme of physical education, seems to lay 
special stress on its value in training the judgment. He could, for 
instance, have adopted a programme of long marches, running in 
the fields, or climbing trees. These would develop the body just 
as well, but he prefers such exercises as jumping, playing tennis, 
ball, marbles, and such similar games because they are games in 
which the pupil has to think. For jumping, the pupil must find 
out how much effort he must make in order to cover the space 
between the two banks of a ditch. In running, from one point to 
another, he has to think about how much reserve of his strength he 
has to draw upon in order to know the effort he has to use to cover 
& certain distance. In playing ball and marbles, he has many 
sides of his mental activity involved. He must think how to throw 
the ball or the marble, to know that to reach the goal he must send 
it in such a way, and that he has to use more or less force, accord- 
ing to the distance. All this develops not only the power of the 
body, but also keenness of sight and accuracy of judgment. 
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Physical education, therefore, is not only valuable by itself for 
the way in which it benefits health and strength, but also in view 
of the manner in which it reacts upon certain mental qualities like 
the power of observation and judgment. It is also well known that 
children have great difficulty to see in darkness, not only because 
their eyes have not yet acquired the power of apprehension, but 
also because they have not had the opportunity to work in the dark. 
As a fact, children do not like darkness. A dark place is for them a 
well of monsters. They build in their young and impressionable 
imaginations thousands of horrible thoughts which are often the 
result of ghost or fairy stories heard by them. They lose all notion 
of the world when they can not see the things which surround 
them, or the person whose voice they hear. Rousseau applies his 
physical education to this second deficiency. Through it, not only 
will he develop the power of the eyes, but also kill the fear that 
children have so often. Rousseau will also awaken the child in the 
middle of the night to familiarize him with darkness, to give him 
an idea of time and to accustom him to cut short his sleep at any 
time. 

Rousseau’s physical doctrine is directed towards a third point. 
Since we have to take society as it is and to live in it, we must be 
ready to meet any eventuality. Unfortunately, we can not have 
a perfect world, according to Rousseau’s Utopian ideal, that all 
men being brothers will love each other, and, living in equality in 
everything, no hate or prejudice will exist. 

Rousseau sees the difficulty of realizing his dreams, and reluc- 
tantly accepts the existing conditions. He wants then to prepare 
the child to assert his will and to defend himself against any aggres- 
sion. His physical education will be not only to develop the body 
for the benefit of health and mind, but also to strengthen his mus- 
cles and to develop his force of character, so that he may obtain 
the power of taking an attitude of firmness and of defense towards 
any aggression against his rights. To teach it to the child, he will 
try to deprive him of something he is accustomed to own or to 
use, in order to arouse his conservatism, his instinct of property 
and his power to assume a firm attitude. The child will have so 
much the more sternness in his self assertion as he will have confi- 
dence in his physical strength. A principle of morality will follow 
from the above. Seeing the wrong, he will suffer from being 
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deprived of his rights and the pain he will feel, he will realise 
the wrong that will be caused to others in the same condition, and 
this will develop within him the respect for the rights of others. 


Girts’ Puystcat EpvucarTion. 


This presentation of Rousseau’s doctrine would be incomplete 
if his principles of physical education for girls were not mentioned. 
We know from his “Emile” what are Rousseau’s ideas about wom- 
en, and like Cardinal Richelieu, he would logically think that 
women are not fitted to educate men, that boys being the future 
builders of the material world and supporting the largest part of 
its burdens must be educated by men, their natural masters, and 
that ‘“‘co-education and teaching boys by women is detrimental to 
manhood.” In fact, the world is still to see a man of genius coming 
out from woman’s hands alone. 

But we must confess that although boys after ten or eleven 
years of age, according to the physical development, should no 
longer be educated by women, there are no better educators of 
young children under that age than women. At that age, boys and 
girls are on the same footing, their difference of species has not yet 
expressed its lines of demarkation. They require tender cares that 
woman only by her motherly instinct can give. This did not 
escape Rousseau’s perspicacity, for we see, following always the 
order of nature, that he wants his “Sophie” robust, to be able to 
bring up her children properly, and more especially to prepare the 
boys for the time they are in age to be taken in charge by men. 

Taking into consideration the responsibility of woman and her 
place in the community, Rousseau builds a plan of physical educa- 
tion for her to develop herself into a perfect wife and mother, 
preventing her from becoming a masculine woman, which accord- 
ing to him, is the greatest crime against Nature and Womanhood. 
He wants a more extended physical education for boys to keep them 
away from femininity, and rejects too much of that edycation for 
girls to keep her from masculinity. Are there not many American 
colleges of today, which under pretense of training the “perfect 
woman’, change her by their extensive physical education into an 
“imperfect man”? Rousseau’s plan of physical education for 
women has nothing excessive or abnormal. He does not depart 
from his doctrine “a healthy mind in a healthy body.” He applies 
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it to both sexes, but since they are different in nature, he main- 
tains the difference in education. 


Education for April 


If we study and compare both sexes we may say: Put a boy and 
a girl together; the first will run around, will try to invent some 
games, some things where he may use his strength; he will look 
for a knife, nails, tools, etc. ; he will climb a tree, will jump over a 
fence, will throw stones and will run with his dog. The second 
will arrange her hair, will look for some attire, some ornaments, 
for a doll; or she will carry her kitten. By nature one is active, 
the other is rather passive. As far as differences of courage are 
concerned, we see that the smallest danger will frighten a girl, 
while it will make no impression on a boy. Are they alike? Cer- 
tainly not. Then, let us follow the order of Nature in their edu- 
cation. Therefore, according to their species and sex, to their 
similarities and differences, Rousseau allows enough physical edu- 
cation to give girls “a robust body with health and grace.” 

As Locke gives a “mistress” to his “gentleman,” so Roussean 
will give a “companion” to Emile; Sophie will be one. 

Sophie, he says, will be the faithful companion of Emile, his 


trusted wife. 


She will become a good mother, she will bring 


harmony into the home, charm and gentleness. The birth of 
“healthy children” will be a reward for them; a spring of happi- 
ness and also a precious gift for the community. 

It is for “a body with health and grace” and “healthy children” 
that Rousseau lays down a plan of exercises for girls which is 
composed of frolics, especially dances, races and sports in the open 
air, such as short jumpings, tennis, but above all, long walking, 
running and gardening. He goes so far as to allow shooting. He 
stops short there, because he says: “Women ought not to be robust 
like men, but for them, in order that the men who shall be born 
of them may be robust also.” 


Puace For Exercises. Protection to Moratiry. 


Where shall those exercises take place ? 

Even in Physical Education, Rousseau does not lose sight of 
the moral side. His own morality was subject to many reproaches, 
but as soon as he wishes to teach his generation, we can not help 
recognizing how much place he gives to the moral elements. 


And his answer to this question shows it. “In the country,” ex- 
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claims he. Why? Can we not have in the city large tracts of land, 
private parks reserved for children’s games? The city, answers 
he, is the product of a corrupted civilization. There the child 
will be restrained and will breathe a putrid atmosphere. The city, 
the large city, is a place of noise, of smoke, of dirt, where men 
and women no longer believe in honor and virtue, and it is the 
well of corruption, of evils, of bad examples. The most disgusting 
crime is glorified as a great deed. It is extolled and presented 
with a mask of beauty. Vileness is unseen and reaches the inno- 
cent heart with the fascinating smile of the vampire, and roots 
itself in the child’s mind with a firmness as great as the seduction 
used to penetrate into it. 

On the other hand, in the country we approach nature. Vice is 
bare without being surrounded by artifices; it is seen and felt 
easily, its sight is repulsive, it is both criticised and blamed. Shame 
seems to follow and to mark down the culpable. Or it is concealed 
on account of repugnance it inspires. Therefore, the child will 
not see it, or if he notices it, he will hear the revolting conscience 
against evil, and this will strengthen his morality. Then it is “in 
the country, in the open air,” as far as possible from the city, on 
the large roads or in the wild field, with people living with nature 
so dear to Rousseau, that he will take the child to enjoy his physical 
education. , 

When we think of the conception of this plan of Physical Edu- 
cation and when we consider that it came from a French philoso- 
pher of the 18th century, we can not help saying that that man 
has been the educator of our educators of today. It was at a period 
when the principles of physical education of Antiquity had been 
buried in the civilization of the Middle Ages. At that time the 
Church took hold of the School and, at once, showed a hostile 
attitude towards the hygiene of material life, casting away any 
education which could concern the “perfection of the flesh.” In 
schools all games were intellectual and had no connection with the 
development of the body. The “open air” life was a myth. 

As much as Greece had carried as one of the commandments of 
life the physical education of the body of manhood, so much had 
the Church of the Middle Ages rejected it as a relic of paganism. 
Except in the special class of Chivalry, where it received great 
attention, even the first elements of hygiene were barred from the 
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people. It was, in any circumstances a sin to be bare while taking 
a bath and profanation to look at one’s own body. Although the 
French Renaissance had given us Rabelais and Montaigne and 
Locke had followed them with a limited programme of physical 
education for “the gentleman,” we do not see anyone before Jean 
Jacques Rousseau coming with a definite plan of physical educa- 
tion for the “sons of the people.” Taking into consideration all 
those facts, we can realize now what a great contribution Rousseau 
brought to the physical education of the child, and to what extent 
the Educators of today are indebted to him. 

Now that we know from Rousseau what is Physical Education 
applied to Elementary Education, — principles which apply 
equally well to Secondary Education, it is easy to answer the ques- 
tion: “What is the relation of Physical Education to Intellectual 
and Moral Education?” 


RE ATION TO INTELLECTUAL EpUcATION. 


Taking for granted that any distinct organism has its special 
function, the whole organism, nevertheless, reflects on each part. 
It follows that the physical development of a part will, to a certain 
extent, penetrate into the whole. Consequently the development 
of the body through exercises will naturally strengthen the central 
nervous system from which come all the sensations, impulses and 
feelings. Having a sane mind by the aid of a healthy body, the 
child will be in possession of a strong organism, commanding his 
power of action. The ideas will be more quickly caught and ap- 
prehended, his perceptive power will be keen and his apperceptive 
mass will be subtle and ready to recognize and assimilate anything 
coming to the front; all the cells will work in harmony according 
to the regular order of nature, giving place and time for absorption 
and production. The child will learn easily and without any ob- 
stacle the principles of living taught to him by Society in which 
he is going to take his place. He will be able, without fighting 
weakness of body to enter in touch with the acquisitions of his an- 
cestors and to penetrate them with much more strength, in view 
of the fact that he has within him a healthy fluid of activity. 


RELATION TO Morat EpvucarTIon. 


The influence of physical education will not stop there. After 
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having strengthened his intellectuality, it will penetrate into his 
morality. It will give him the power of sane judgment. Health 
being the “Gift of Gods” or the essence of Nature, he will appre- 
ciate it and enjoy it with a luxurious pleasure, and since vice and 
corruption are antagonistic to health, he will have for them disgust 
and repulsion. He will see promptly the right as well as the 
wrong of an action. He will have the strength to reason and master 
his passions and also the power to start, to moderate and to stop 
at will his nervous impulses; and as a whole, having a sane body 
and a sane mind, the track of Morality will be marked “ipso facto” 
in his heart, showing that Nature when followed does not stop to 
contribute to human perfection. 
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Awakening 


The jubilant jays in the sunshine flock; 
From the old oak rolls the flicker’s knock; 


Crows fill the wild with their rioting, 
And blithely the robin and bluebird sing. 


The willows are quickening golden-green ; 
The broad elms flush with a purple sheen. 
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Demure hepaticas smile in furs; 
Arbutuses shy, like worshippers, 


( 


Lie prone by mossy altars old, 
Where saxifrages kneel, white-stolled. 


ae ere 


On ‘silky twig and young bract spread, 
The dogwood’s ashes kindle red ; 


And rich, plump buds are a harmony 
Of colored tapers on every tree. 


And my veins are full of the field lark’s clear, 
Glad “Spring o’ the year!” Oh, spring is here! 


Stokely S. Fisher. 





School Libraries 


Norman E. Henry, 


Praxzopy Hieu Sounoon, Pirrssuren, Pa. 


HE establishment of school libraries may be 

justified upon precisely the same grounds as those 

T commonly advanced for the maintenance of the 

public school system itself. A well regulated library 

is a potential force of untold cultura] and educative 

value in any school. <A school library is no longer 

regarded merely as a desirable adjunct in the 

equipment of every first class high school, in the 

same sense as an auditorium or a gymnasium, but it is considered 
a vital part of its educational machinery. 

The public school library has a definite province which, while 
more restricted than that of the public library, occupies a unique 
position and its work therefore cannot be duplicated by the larger 
and more resourceful libraries open to the general public. In the 
larger towns and cities where there are well-equipped public libra- 
ries, as a rule the great distance of the latter from the public 
school prevents the students from using the books freely, and thus 
close co-operation is impossible. Furthermore, readers are rarely 
admitted to the stacks in our large public libraries, owing to the 
exigencies of library management and control; thus the student 
is denied the inestimable privilege of handling books for himself 
and forming first-hand acquaintance with their contents. This is 
possible in the smaller school library, where a competent teacher 
is in charge to personally supervise his reading and introduce him 
to the mystery and perennial charm of. book lore. 

The school library should be pre-eminently a reference library. 
It should therefore contain helpful cyclopaedias, indexes and bibli- 
ographies to aid the student in his search for collateral material to 
supplement the study of his texts. Moreover, it should contain 
generous stores of standard historical and literary works, to 
facilitate the required reading in these important departments of 
research. No attempt should be made to keep abreast with the 
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demand for current fiction ; for much of it is ephemeral and stulti- 
fying. The world’s best fiction, however, approved by eminent 
critics and by that stern, unsparing censor, Time, should receive 
ample recognition and every legitimate effort should be made to 
induce students to read. The great function of the teacher is to 
excite intellectual interests and an insatiable yearning for knowl- 
edge among the students under his charge, and one of the best ways 
to accomplish this end is to cultivate their taste for good reading. 

Different schemes have been adopted with varying success by 
teachers to insure collateral reading in their respective depart- 
ments. First of all, it should be said that it is the duty of every 
teacher, not only to answer questions, but to turn interlocutor and 
ask daily a certain number of absorbingly interesting and tanta- 
lizing questions that will invariably drive his students into the 
library to get them answered. Never deprive your students of the 
joy of independent research. The lad who has never felt the su- 
preme intellectual satisfaction arising from the quest and final 
discovery of some elusive fact is to be pitied and his teacher cen- 
sured. 

In history and language courses, collateral reading by the stu- 
dents is imperative. In the teaching of Caesar’s Gallic War this 


year, the writer required on one occasion special reports to be pre- 
pared by the students, based on library reading, dealing briefly 
with various phases of the author’s life and works, as follows: 


1. Caesar’s treatment of his men and officers. 

2. The character of Caesar as presented by Shakespeare, and 
as it impresses us in the “Commentaries”. _ 

3. Caesar’s bridge across the Rhine, with illustrative model. 

4, The Latinity of the Commentaries compared with that ot 
the Vulgate. (Beza used as text). 

5. Caesar’s “Gallic War” as a political pamphlet. 

6. Plutarch’s Life of Caesar.* 


An interesting program for a class conference of this sort in 
ancient history could be arranged by requiring special five-minute 
papers or reports on the following topics, as suggested by A. E. 
Peterson, Department of History, Morris High School, New York 
City: 

*Cf. E. A. Hecker, The Teaching of Latin, p. 75. 
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1. An imaginary speech before the Athenian Assembly advo- 
cating sending aid to Sparta during the revolt of the 
Helots. 

An imaginary speech by Pericles in opposition. 
Greek burial customs. 

Greek dress. 

Herodotus and his writings. 

Famous Greek temples. 

Slavery in ancient Greece. 

The school librarian can stimulate interest in systematic reading 
by holding talks and lectures after school in the library. The writer 
has been much gratified by the hearty response and deep interest 
shown by a large number of students of all classes in the following 
series of after-school talks, given in the library recently in the 
interest of the Latin Department: 

1. Vergil and the Aeneid, illustrated with forty lantern slides. 

2. The Importance of Latin and its correlation with other 
High School Subjects. 

3. The Development of Greek and Roman Art, illustrated 
with fourteen art charts and numerous prints and pic- 
tures. 

4, The Influence of the Ancient Classics in the Renaissance. 

5. Caesar and his Gallic Campaigns, illustrated with eighty- 
one lantern slides. 

6. Pompeii, illustrated with forty-two slides. 

Such talks invariably arouse keen interest among the best stu- 
dents and increase the demand for books on these and related 
subjects. 

The school library, if it would fulfil its mission, must develop in 
the student a real taste for good literature and informational read- 
ing. The librarian should be an inspiring force and should lose no 
opportunity to demonstrate to the students the utility of the library 
as a reservoir of knowledge for class compositions, essays and de- 
bates. He should explain the various helpful devices, such as 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Interature, the best encyclopaedias for 
different subjects, reference books and bibliographies. It has been 
found advisable to give a library talk once a year, illustrated by the 
librarian wherever feasible, showing the make-up of a book — from 
the author’s MS., down through the hands of the publisher, print- 
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er, illustrator and binder, until it makes it debut before the reading 
public —a book. A visit to some great printery, like the Athe- 
naeum Press of Ginn and Company, will supply the speaker with 
live data for this part of his talk. He should then show the 
students the arrangement and classification of books on the shelves. 
The use of tables of contents and the scope of the card index should 
next be explained, showing that much of the information of the 
title page of the book — author, publisher and: date — can be ob- 
tained from the index card without handling the book itself. 
While the public library cannot supplant or duplicate the 
functions of a well-organized high school library, there is need 
everywhere for close co-operation on the part of public library 
officials and the teachers in the public schools. This is the domi- 
nant note in the report of the Library Department of the National 
Education Association which met at Boston, July 7, 1910, from 
which some of the above suggestions have been received and ampli- 
fied. The public school library should avail itself of the library 
extension arrangement wherever possible and thus become an 
adjunct of the great public library with its untold resources. 





An Economic Basis for Civics Teaching 


(Concluded from March Education) 
Epwin 8. Topp, Px. D., Department or Economics, 
Miami University, Oxrorp, Ouro. 


‘ET US now enter another field, that of economic 

production and note there the influence of the new 

5 ideal. In that part of the field with which labor is 

chiefly concerned we find that there has been a 

revolution of ideas since the civil war and here too 

we find the stalwart and the standpatter. This is 

s the age of labor, the age in which for the first time 

since labor was dignified by the Carpenter of 

Galilee the laborer has come into his own. In the old days it was 

the common notion that every economic institution was in a 

peculiar sense divine and that therefore every man should be 

content and satisfied wherever he found himself because he had 

been placed there by divine fiat. If he was in poverty that was his 

own lookout for in an individualistic age every one must look out 

for himself. It is a great cardinal fact of today that the laborer has 

frankly and fully discarded this dictum of mediaeval times and is 

asserting himself as an integral part of the body politic. He is 

conscious of the fact that his condition can be bettered and he is 
trying to better it. 

Our educators have noticed the growing prominence of the 
industrial and have begun to see that the whole educational 
system must be greatly modified in order that education 
may conform to the industrial situation as it manifests itself in 
our various communities. Every attempt to give a prominent 
place to the various forms of manual training is enabling the 
citizen as never before, to get into closer touch with his industrial 
surroundings. Most of us are willing to admit that our education 
of the past fifty years has slowly gotten out of touch with the 
environment and are trying to remedy the situation and in so 
doing are inculeating as much of the cultural and ethical as through 
the agency of the subjects formerly studied on account of their 
peculiar cultural value. But good as this effort has been it has not 
gone far enough. The present education seeks to bring the child 
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into vital contact with his industrial surroundings but stops at a 
very important point, namely, — the civic relations of the child as 
a member of the industrial system and also of the state. Right 
here is where civics study has its point of contact with the rest of 
our industrial education and with the industrial system; for no 
sooner do we begin to study the field of labor than we come face 
to face with the same question we faced in the world of politics — 
the relation of the industrial system to the body politic. 

On the question of the relation of the state to the laborer, eco- 
nomic theory like political theory in its realm has turned right 
about face. The old classical economy, the text book of the Amer- 
ican college student until fifteen or twenty years ago, adapted the 
old laissez faire policy to the labor world just as it had been 
adapted to the world of politics. But all that has long since passed 
away. Modern economic theory pulsates with the strong faith that 
the social body may enter into the field of labor in order to alleviate 
the distresses and the disadvantages of the laborer in contracting 
for the sale of his labor and TO DO THIS WITHOUT INTER. . 
FERING NECESSARILY WITH THE WORKING OF 
ECONOMIC LAW. It is no longer a question whether the state 
CAN enter the field of labor at all, but now how far it shall enter. 
Here is the precise place for effective civics teaching. The young 
citizen needs to have a proper understanding, not only of himself 
as a citizen and of the state of which he is a part but also the prop- 
er relation of both the state and himself to industry. In order to do 
this he must have a full appreciation of the problems of the mod- 
ern laborer, his standard of living and the effects of housing, hours 
of labor, etc., on his efficiency as a laborer. Knowing these things 
and on the other hand knowing the factors which make for the 
welfare of the state, he will be in a position, first to enter into the 
study of the state’s right and duty to interfere in the labor world 
in a spirit of sympathy and co-operation he never had before; and 
secondly, he will be in a position to aid in the solution of the great 
questions of the day such as the regulation of the hours of labor of 
men as well as of women and children, or the settlement of the 
question of old age pensions or compulsory insurance. 

But if the citizen who enters the field of labor needs the new 
viewpoint how about the man who enters the business world? 
In this field the young business man does not go very far into his 
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undertaking before he comes face to face with the question of the 
relation of his business to the functions of the state. Shall the 
state limit the sphere of business or shall it own or control any 
business enterprise? Can it do so if it so desires? Here also we 
find an economic background for civics teaching and here again 
we find the field divided between the progressives and the conserva- 
tives. Here too in such a state as the United States comes another 
question resulting from the fundamental relatiunship existing be- 
tween the national and local powers of government, namely, what 
is the division line between the sphere of the commonwealth and 
that of the national state? Here is a vitally important point of 
contact between the civic and the economic and where also there 
is a growing need for intelligent understanding and calm judg- 
ment. 

But if the domain of production and consumption and business 
enterprise afford an economic background for civics teaching how 
about the realm of the distribution of wealth? We no sooner 
begin the study of the economic laws governing the distribution of 
wealth than we run counter to the old question of the relation of 
the citizen to the body politic and our economic thought begins to 
color and to transform our beliefs as to the powers of the state in 
this field. Here again the question is not one of power but one of 
oughtiness (if I may coin a word). We now enter more largely 
than ever into the domain of the ethical. Is the present method of 
distribution unfair and if so ought the state to try to remedy it? 
Certainly the young citizen should be placed in a position where 
he can answer these questions in an enlightened manner without 
being swayed by the sentimental on the one hand or by prejudice 
on the other. This question of oughtness is at the very foundation 
of the question of socialism, of the relation of the state to poverty, 
and of the demand that the state shall create a tendency at least to 
the levelling of fortunes through the agency of a single tax or a 
graduated inheritance tax. 

To sum up the argument thus far: the student must be brought 
to an intelligent understanding and appreciation of his environ- 
ment in order that his thoughts and ideals may in some measure 
be brought into conformity with the ideals of his age. It will be 
admitted that the first aim of civics teaching should be to bring the 
student into contact with his political environment but it is cer- 
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tain that in our day he cannot understand, nay, he cannot even 
come to the threshhold of his political relationship to his fellows 
and the state without coming into close contact with the economic 
forces which are profoundly modifying the political structure. The 
student of civics who gets beyond the dry-as-dust facts and figures 
touches the economic everywhere. If he asks concerning the origin 
of the federal constitution he finds it in the economic situation pre- 
ceding the constitutional convention; if he approaches the study 
of the powers of congress he comes face to face with the eeonomic ; 
if he desires to know the nature of the questions that chiefly con- 
cern the federal congress he finds them in the industrial world; if 
he asks concerning the powers of the commonwealth in connection 
with the federal state he finds them concerned with economic ques- 
tions. Indeed I am more and more inclined to the belief that we 
shall find the long and eagerly sought method of correlating civics 
and history in this common basis — the economic. There will be 
and cannot be any better common meeting place for civics and his- 
tory than through the economic. The correlation of our history 
and civics through the industrial and fiscal will surely result in a 
far saner kind of history teaching. Emphasis will be laid on the 
things of real importance. History will not be the mere recital of 
wars and battles and dates. There will be no place for such a ques- 
tion as naming all the battles of American history that have 
occurred in the month of April, but history will be the fund of 
illustrative material for civics teaching and this illustrative mate- 
rial will necessarily be largely economic in its nature. Our future 
histories of the civil war for example will give little space to cam- 
paigns and battles but a much larger space to such phenomena as 
the suspension of specie payments and the issue of greenbacks with 
the result that the student will have an opportunity to correlate 
this material with his study of the money function of the state and 
the proper exercise of those functions today in such a field as the 
extension of our paper money system or the establishment of a 
central bank. Thus the economic viewpoint will transform and 
vitilize not only civics but history as well, and for the first time, 
possibly, the student will be able to understand the important place 
that history holds in the course of study. 

In closing this hasty review of the economic background of po- 
litical science it may be well to allude briefly to one or two points 
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which may be points of questioning in the minds of many teachers 
who are worried with the problem of teaching local affairs and who 
find it irksome as well as uninteresting. These teachers may ask 
how this reasoning may be applied to the difficult task of teaching 
local affairs. Where is there any economic background for teach- 
ing civics in the primary school and how can the material be pre- 
sented to children of tender years? In the first place it is difficult 
for one who has followed the argument outlined above to sympa- 
thize with the methods that have obtained until recent years at least 
in the presentation of formal civics in the lower grades. The child 
is unable to grasp the concept state, nation, county, political party, 
etc. ; and too, the average child has conceived a great dislike for 
this subject because he has been taught such relatively unimportant 
facts as the definition of county or state or how long the sheriff 
holds office. He isin an unknown country. No formal civics what- 
soever should be attempted in the first four or five years of the 
school life. But there can be a kind of civics teaching which will 
do for the child in this field what the training of the hand is doing 
for him in another to bring the child into conformity with his in- 
dustrial environment. Such teaching should begin in the most 
natural place, — the home or the school-house. For example one 
might begin with such questions as the following: Who built the 
house you live it? Who built the school-house? Who paid for it? 
(The term city as an abstract concept should not be presented). 
You say the people built it — but how did they get the money, etc., 
etc. Or again let us suppose that the school-house catches fire, — 
whom would we call in to put it out, ete., ete.? Here we have the 
beginning of a concept of an industrial function of the municipali- 
ty. Thus little by little through the use of the fire department, the 
water supply, the electric light plant, etc., as illustrative material 
we have the beginning of the later discussions which will enrich the 
teaching and enliven the study of the later grammar and high 
school students. Here too, is an excellent basis for the beginning 
of local history. 

A greater emphasis should be laid also on the teaching of local 
affairs in the upper grammar grades and the high school. Too 
much stress is laid on national affairs because it is easier to inter- 
est students in affairs of a national nature. It is of more impor- 
tance, however, for the citizen to know thoroughly his own local 
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environment. The reason in the main for the lack of interest in 
the local is that very little is presented that is of any particular 
interest or importance. It is of comparatively little importance 
whether the boy in the rural community happens to remember on 
examination day that there are three trustees in his township and 
that they hold office for (blank) years but it is of immense interest 
and importance to know just how his home farm is listed for taxa- 
tion, how the tax duplicate is made, the character of the men who 
made it, and how the tax is collected and the money spent. It is 
of great importance for the boy to know whether the money in his 
town is as well spent as in his neighbor’s. Are these dry bones of 
facts? Let the one who thinks so start his boys out some day on 
a quest to find out something concerning these things and he will 
soon find that he has stirred a whole community to new thought. 
Is it not incumbent on those of us who are striving for civic right- 
eousness to impress not by preaching but by observational lessons 
of practical interest the truth that the foundation of the munici- 
pality and even of the township and the county is not predominant- 
ly political but economic? The municipal corporation is a great 
chartered business organization scarcely different from any other 
corporation save that it is public in its nature. Who are the stock- 
holders? The board of directors? The president of the concern ? 
Is it a going concern? How much is its capital? Why so much 
borrowed capital? How was the capital gained? Does it pay div- 
idends? Ought it to pay them? Should the stockholders care 
whether the business managers are of one political party or of an- 
other? Are we paying too much for what we get ?— These and a 
thousand other questions come trooping to mind to illustrate how 
the local civics may be transformed and vitalized and how it must 
be vitalized by the teaching that connects the student with the vital 
things in his local environment and by keeping in mind the all 
important economic background. 

It is no longer necessary to plead for the industrial education of 
the youth of our land. Indeed it seems sometimes as if we should 
be carried too far in this direction. Shall we not however give at 
least equal prominence to the industrial background for the teach- 
ing of the relatively neglected subjects of civics and history? The 
industrial education of our day is enabling the young citizen to ap- 
preciate his environment and to adapt himself to it and this is good. 
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It-is going far to make the education of this new age conform to 
the ideal of the age without losing one whit of the ethical or cultu- 
ral or religious. There is a point, however, where the best sort of 
industrial training must confess failure and this point is where the 
citizen begins to think not only about his relations to the industrial 
system of which he is now a more intelligent and more efficient 
part, but begins to think also of his relation to the state and of 
his political relation to his fellows, and finally of the relation of the 
whole industrial system to the machinery of government. Here 
is the place where civics comes in to aid the citizen in adjusting 
himself to his environment in these political relations and to help 
him solve the problems which are fraught with such tremendous 
possibilities for good or evil to the body politic as to make all other 
problems of our day sink into relative insignificance. 





What Everybody Ought to Know About 


Tobacco 


By Sytvester Stewart, Brooxityn, New Yorx. 


HE common so-called arguments of even the most 
eminent users of tobacco are: 

T 1. “We must assume a benefit in a custom so 
nearly universal.”” We must then assume a benefit 
also from rapid eating, neglect of bathing, etc. 

2. “The greatest poets, painters, sculptors, ete., 
have been smokers”. Have any of the poets of the 
tobacco era equalled Homer, Dante or Shakespeare ? 

Have any of the painters equalled Titian, Raphael or Michel 
Angelo? Have any of the sculptors equalled Phidias, Praxiteles 
or Donatello? No, and they all fall below many others, notwith- 
standing the fact that there are now in these arts a hundred times 
as many students as in the days of the great masters — the period 
whose knell was rung when Columbus’ crew gave him one day too 
long, and thus permitted him to run up against America and 
tobacco. 

If it be asked why none of our abstainers from tobacco rise to 
the rank of the old masters the reply is that the abstainer is now to 
some extent emasculated by the effect of tobacco upon ancestors. 
Its trail is now over all. The Grecian and the Roman was impaired 
only by alcohol, but modern man is affected also by tobacco. To 
the argument, if made, that Shakespeare may have used tobacco, 
or that Velasquez, the greatest painter produced by Spain, or Rem- 
brandt, greatest of Holland, may have used it, it having been 
discovered just before their time, the reply is that tobacco was 
then almost unknown in Europe and there is no reference to it in 
Shakespeare’s works. 

As to orators and prose writers, no modern orator has a reputa- 
tion equal to that of either Demosthenes or Cicero, and no modern 
prose writer a fame that can fairly be expected to shine as brightly 
two thousand years after his death as those of some of the writers 
of Greece and Rome now shine. As to warriors, no modern except 
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Napoleon and Charles XII of Sweden stands in the same class with 
Gengis Kahn, Alexander, Hannibal and Julius Caesar and neither 
Napoleon nor Charles XII was a smoker. In all fields of intel- 
lectual effort to which I have not referred, achievement is incapable 
of a measurement sufficiently fine to divide the first class from the 
near-first. In every investigation ever made in a college, so far as 
I can learn, the tobacco users have averaged considerably below the 
abstainers, in their studies. It is very rare for a smoker to take 
high honors in his class. In some colleges such a case has not 
occurred in fifty years, although the smokers are many and the 
abstainers few. 

Even the most ardent defenders of tobacco do not have the angels 
on their tombstones shown with pipes in their mouths, nor do they 
hang in their rooms a picture of Christ smoking a cigar. Almost 
all of them admit that tobacco is bad for boys, but they believe that 
at or about the age of twenty-one years a magic change occurs. 
What was before injurious now becomes innoxious! But to the 
male only! Bad for the female! Yet if some one should tell a smok- 
er that he knew of a substance good for a horse but bad for a mare 
the smoker would smile. Did any one ever hear anything more ab- 
surd than smokers’ arguments? No, never — five times never. The 
effect of tobacco upon adults and children is exactly the same in all 
respects except in degree. The adult being tougher stands it better. 

Some say they would allow their wives to smoke if it were a 
custom. But their wives could smoke, or at least chew, in secret. 
The reason it is not a custom is because husbands and fathers will 
not permit it. 

Many Eskimos will not start on an expedition to pull the pole 
without a supply of tobacco, but we are told by explorers that after 
the supply is exhausted they become more cheerful, contented and 
efficient. So would you if where you couldn’t get it, or if you could 
say firmly enough, “Live or die, no more for me,” and never waver. 

Among users of poisons the one whose baneful influence spreads 
widest is the humorist — the supposed-to-be-always-happy man. 
Thousands of smokers have said of Mark Twain: “Look at him; 
what a joyous fellow — and smoking nearly all the time.” But his 
friends, high among whom is Dr. Jackson, his travelling compan- 
ion when the “innocents” went abroad, tells us that in private life 
Twain was miserable. He was saturated with nicotine. “The 
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smallest thing”, says Dr. Jackson, “worried him exceedingly,” and 
though a man of large means and large income, “the loss of a glove 
made him wretched.” Nature set him to run ninety or a hundred 
years, but he meddled with the plan and died of tobacco-heart, as 
many millions do. 

Observations made by Dr. Seaver at the Yale Gymnasium: 

At the beginning and end of a three-and-a-half year period he 
took careful measurements of a large class of college men. The 
non-smokers grew more rapidly than even the irregular smokers. 
The divergence was greatest in lung capacity. The non-smokers 
outgrew the regular smokers in lung capacity 77 per cent. and the 
irregulars 49 per cent! Mr. Herbert W. Fisher, from whose book, 
“Making Life Worth While”, I have taken the above paragraph, 
well says that stimulants and narcotics are unscientific, inasmuch 
as they can only imitate the genuine sensations of exercise and re- 
pose which Nature decreed must always be earned. 

The great possibilities of pleasure presented to modern man by 
the marvellous inventions of our era have been more than neutral- 
ized by the use of stimulants which reduce his capacity for pleasure 
by making him less joyous. The ancients, in general, used but one 
stimulant — in one country tea, in another coffee, in another wine 
— but the greatest majority of modern men use three — alcohol, 
tobacco and tea or coffee. 

“The fearful nervous strain of modern life”, of which we hear 
so much, is not caused so much by work as by the worker putting 
the wrong kind of fuel under his boiler, for aleohol and tobacco 
not only fail to make steam, but make him incapable of assimilat- 
ing enough of the food that does make it, they diminish the diges- 
tive power, as is demonstrated by the improved appetite which 
always results from their abandonment. Especially should men 
of indoor life, particularly the intellectual, avoid all nervines. 

Every man should be given by law authority to take tobacco 
away from any boy, for many medical examinations have shown a 
large proportion of them afflicted with the “tobacco heart.” By 
catching them young tobacco makes the lives of millions one long 
failure. The so-called comfort which tobacco brings to the habitual 
user is generally merely a temporary relief from craving, and the 
average abstainer is happier nearly all the time than the average 
user is even when smoking. 

The editor of Good Health points out that nine-tenths of the 
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rejected applicants for the army are refused on account of tobacco- 
heart and that post mortem examinations at the Phipps Institute 
showed that smokers are twice as subject to tuberculosis as non- 
smokers. 

No man ever lived but of whom it could be said that if he was 
happy notwithstanding the use of opium, tobacco or alcohol he 
would have been, happier without it and that if he lived to be 
eighty, ninety or a hundred years old while using opium, tobacco or 
alcohol he could have lived longer without it. 

In England, where many women now smoke, I overhear male 
smokers condemning the use of tobacco by women, its effects being, 
the objectors say, to redden the eyes, blacken the teeth and coarsen 
the complexions of the women, and make them irritable. But none 
of the deplorers seem to realize that tobacco produces the same 
effects on him. The poisonous effects of tobacco are proved every 
time a user is afflicted with a serious illness. If tobacco were as 
valuable as a soother, as is his theory, it would be of great service 
to a sick man, but he finds himself unable to use it, for nature re- 
volts at it, as on the day he began its use, because the essential 
principle of it is an intensely poisonous alkoloid. 

Two classes of friends make the user of tobacco think it hard to 
give it up — those who, having quit, wish to praise their strong 
wills by telling how hard it was to stop; and those who, having 
tried to quit and failed, say the same because they wish to excuse 
their lack of will power. But when an intelligent man of average 
will-power fully realizes what tobacco is and does, he not only finds 
it easy to quit but impossible not to. 

There is only one safe way to use tobacco: When a man gives 
you a cigar present it to some friend. You thus throw the injury of 
smoking it on him, and also receive his gratitude. He actually 
thanks you for hurting him, poor soul! 

Our colleges are in reality charitable institutions, which, by 
reason of large endowments, are enabled to give students tuition at 
an average of less than one-third of what it costs the college to fur- 
nish it. Every endowed college should therefore impose upon 
students at least these two conditions: 

1. Abstention from tobacco. 

2. Abstention from alcohol. 

Students should be compelled to co-operate with their teachers to 
at least this extent. 





The Sequence of the Seasons in Teaching 
Elementary Agriculture’ 


By G. A. Brioxrr, Assistant Prorgssor In AGRICULTURAL 


Epvoation, On1o State University. 


HE most ancient art of agriculture is absolutely 

dependent upon the seasons of the year. For ages 

+ in our zone, mankind has associated seedtime with 

spring, the growing season with summer, the harvest 

time with late summer or fall, and the dormant 

period with winter. There is a time to plant and a 

time to reap ; a time to plow and a time to cultivate ; 

a time to work and sweat, and a time to rest and 

plan.? There is a time for gardening under glass, for spraying, for 

grafting, and for pruning. There is a time of the year when ani- 

mals may be grazed and allowed the freedom of the field ; but there 

is also a season when they should be comfortably housed. Mother 

Nature has her own cycles, and we, her children, must obey her 

and follow them in our agricultural operations and studies. Her 

messages to us in this respect have long been known.* We have 

learned that to follow them means wealth and happiness to us; to 
disregard them might result in poverty and misery. 

Generally speaking, the spring is the season for plowing, for pre- 
paring the seed-bed by pulverizing the soil, and for planting. As 
the axis of the earth so changes its inclination as to cause the rays 
of the sun to strike more perpendicularly the surface of the earth 
at our latitude, the soil is quickly influenced: the snow, the ice, 
and the frost of winter are quickly driven away; the moisture of 
frigid snows and rains is gently warmed, and the warm, moist 
earth awaits the operations of that master workman, the farmer. 
Mother Earth is now ready to quicken into life whatever of life 

1 See Chapter VI in Bricker’s ‘“‘The Teaching of Agriculture in the High 
School,” where ‘‘The Seasonal Determination of Sequence,” is discussd. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1911. 

2 See Bailey, L. H.: “Garden-Makin .”’ Section VI., entitled, “‘Seasonal Re- 
minders.” The Macmillan Company, New York, 1908. 

* One thousand years before Christ, the Greek poet, Hesiod, set forth the 


necessity of observing the progress ot the seasons in agricultural operations in 
his great poem, ‘“‘Works and Days.”’ 
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is placed into her bosom. When the young plants finally appear, 
the farmer is interested in supplying and maintaining those condi- 
tions under which they will best develop. 

The summer is the growing season of the year. Then is the time 
for cultivating the fields of growing crops. It is the time when the 
farmer must conserve the supply of moisture that is stored in the 
great subterranean reservoir into which the roots of his crops pro- 
ject themselves. He must ever be watchful of plant diseases and 
insect enemies, and combat them upon their first appearance, or, 
still better, lay the foundations for their destruction before they 
are borne in upon him. Then come the early harvests of summer 
with their hustle and bustle when wheat and oats and the early 
fruits are garnered in. Now comes the summer fallow period. 
Here, then, is a little time for respite, a brief pause from the 
strenuous labors of the farm, an opportunity to escape the intense 
heat of August, and a period for renewing strength and forming 
‘ plans for the great ingathering of the fruits of one’s labor, which 
a bountiful Creator has caused miraculously to form before our 
eyes. 

The harvests of autumn! Some are thirty, some sixty, and some 
a hundred fold. If the season has been good, and the farmer has 
done wisely and well, the trees will be laden with ripe fruits, and 
the fields covered with bounteous harvests. But if he has not done 
wisely and well, poor seed, the loss of moisture, excessive moisture, 
the lack of available plant food, the weeds, the insect enemies, and 
the plant diseases will have greatly diminished or entirely de- 
stroyed his crops. There will be no time to lose, for the winter is 
coming with its destructive frosts, snows, and chilling winds. The 
farm animals must be provided with shelter; for no good farmer 
will permit his dumb brutes to suffer the winter’s cold while he 
enjoys the cosy luxuries of his household. Not only from the 
humanitarian standpoint, but also from economic considerations 
he cannot afford to do otherwise. The wealth that has been pro- 
duced by the generous expenditure of time, labor, and money must 
now be carefully gathered and economically conserved. 

The winter season is the rest period on the farm. It is the time 
during which most plants and many animals lie dormant, and 
there is, consequently, a lull in the outdoor activities. Harvest 
time is past and seedtime has not yet come. This is the end of the 
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year for the farmer; it is his rest period, his day of leisure, when 
the demands of his calling are not so exacting as usual, when he 
and those of his household may enjoy the luxuries of his calling — 
the accumulated fruitage of the year. There is no time for loaf- 
ing, however, for the wise farmer will not waste his time even now. 
Another year is coming, and plans must be worked out for future 
agricultural operations. Every good farmer should work in ac- 
cordance with plans more or less flexible. Now is the time for 
balancing the books in which have been kept a financial account 
of the past year’s farm operations, and the business relations of 
the farm should receive a general and careful survey. In the light 
of past successes and failures, the future farm operations are 
planned, — systems of crop rotation, the plotting of orchards, the 
management of the dairy, the plans for building, systems of drain- 
age, the construction of fences, etc. These are also the days when 
the tools and the machinery of the farm should be inspected, re- 
paired, cleaned, and oiled, if necessary, in order to prevent rust and 
decay. ‘Buildings should be placed in good repair, and every possi- 
ble source of waste should be eliminated. All these things are 
essential to success, for a farmer needs not only to know how best 
to produce wealth, but also how subsequently to properly manage 
and conserve it. 


Now, after thus briefly showing how the farmer is influenced 
in his operations by the various seasons of the year, let us endeavor 
to make a pedagogical application of the principle. If the children 
are really to be taught agriculture, not only should agricultural 
materials be used in such instruction, but also as many of the prin- 
ciples and practices of good farming as possible. To keep pace with 
the seasons is a very important matter in farming. To emphasize 
this principle in the life of the pupil, the sequence of the seasons 
should be followed in the school instruction simultaneously with 
the agricultural operations that are being conducted in obedience 
to it on the farm. No other plan can bring results quite so efficient. 

In the United States the school year begins in September and 
closes the following May or June. The new class in elementary 
agriculture will doubtless begin its work immediately after the 
opening of the school year. We have seen that at this season of 
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the year the farmer is concerned with matured plants, and ripened 
fruits and grains; and it is with these that the study of agriculture 
should begin. Orchard fruits, trees, weeds, tobacco, cotton, corn 
and the more important grains and grasses, roots and tubers, and 
injuries from plant diseases and insect pests should be studied in 
an elementary way. When the farmers bring their animals to shel- 
ter in the early winter, the school will then interest itself in animal 
studies. The class in elementary agriculture should consider ele- 
mentary matters pertaining to the management of a farm, to the 
simpler farm implements, and to the proper care of farm machin- 
ery at that season when the farmer should be interested in them. So 
the various things in agriculture will proceed throughout the re- 
mainder of the school year. In the spring, seeds, the preparation 
of the seed-bed, the conditions for the best growth of young plants 
and the destruction of their enemies together with the preservation 
of their friends, etc., need to be investigated. This will suggest the 
need of a school garden, or a plot of ground at home, that may be 
used by the pupil for carrying on these operations, and for apply- 
ing the various facts and principles learned during the past school 
year. Provisions should be made for carrying on this practical 
work in some form throughout the ensuing summer. 

From the standpoint of the seasonal sequence in the presentation 
of agricultural materials in teaching agriculture in the elementary 
and rural schools, a simple and safe rule to follow is: At any given 
season of the year, teach those agricultural things in which the 
farming community is interested at that time. The teacher who 
follows this rule cannot go far amiss in the correct application of 
the principle in the teaching of elementary agriculture. 

There are three important advantages to be gained by compli- 
ance with the seasonal determination of sequence. (1) Materials 
will always be on hand, or easily procurable, and the delays so 
often experienced from this source in elementary science instruc- 
tion will be obviated. (2) The community interest will be at its 
height in each particular phase just at the time when the pupils at 
school are studying it. This will enlist the aid of the parents and 
the community in general, and a course in elementary agriculture, 
which at first is introduced on trial, will thus become a fixed part 
in the school program of studies. This interest of the community 
will offer an excellent opportunity for the propagation of the more 
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fundamental principles of farming among those farmers who have 
not had the opportunity to study them, or who have been too indif- 
ferent to heed the appeal for better farming. (3) Right habits of 
procedure will be formed. Habits of doing certain things at given 
times are absolutely essential in successful farming. The habits 
of selecting seed corn in the autumn; of harvesting at the proper 
time; of storing grain properly; of grafting, mending tools, and 
doing other things that may be scheduled for the season of least 
activity ; of cleanliness in milking; of testing the vitality of seeds; 
of starting early plants on time; of plowing when the season per- 
mits ; of cultivating when the conditions require, — these are only 
a few of the habits that should be established in the life activities 
of every successful farmer. As the subject of habit formation‘ is 
coming to be regarded as of primary importance in education, it at 
once appears that-the seasonal sequence of the study and teaching 
of agriculture partakes of a double importance. 

* The reader is referred to Dr. Stuart H. Rowe’s book entitled, ‘“‘Habit- 


Formation,’’ for an extended discussion of this vital subject in education, Long- 
mans, New York, 1909. 


NOTE. ‘Wilbur S. Jackman, several years ago, saw the necessity of follow- 
ing the progress of the seasons in the study and teaching of nature study. The 
reader is referred to his excellent book, “Nature Study for Common Schools,” 
for the further consideration of the principle as applied to that field. (He 


nry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1894.) Cf. Bailey, L. H.: “The Nature-Study 
ir 


Idea,’” pp. 20-23. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1909.) 

See also Teegan, Thomas Henry: ‘Technical, Industrial, and Commercial Ed- 
ucation in France,’”’ pp. 177-184, where an outline by months of courses in 
elementary agriculture as followed in the schools of France is given. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co., London, 1891. 











Training for Social Efficiency 
The Relation of Income to Efficiency 


By Lavra H. Wixp, Proressor rn Laxe Erte Correce, 
ParInESVILLE, OHIO. 


Cuapter III. 


= FFICIENCY is the ability to do something which 
the world wants, in a superior way. But what the 
world is going to want in the next fifty years will 
depend upon the superiority or inferiority of our 
workmanship. Our wants govern us; we are 
creatures of desire. Even the individual who has 
himself best in hand, most perfectly under control, 
has simply chosen from his many desires some good 
and noble one as the rudder of his conduct. But our desires are 
largely a matter of training and environment, of imitation. We 
want an automobile simply because we see so many and hear of 
the delights of riding in one, and we are impatient with a poor 
one which bréaks down before the journey is half over because 
we know there are superior ones made. Our grandfathers were 
patient with a twenty-mile stage-coach ride where we are impa- 
tient going over the same road in an accommodation train, simply 
because we have been side-tracked to let a fast express pass us on 
the road. When we are educated to realize the grades of superior- 
ity and inferiority of the concrete articles we must use, our wants 
fly as to a magnet towards the superior. This is the hope of the 
race; it lies in education. It is also the menace of the race when 
education is wrong. But desires can be trusted when eyes have 
been opened. This is why the great teachers of the world, and 
pre-eminently the Great Teacher, have spent their energies not in 
trying to curb desire but in opening blind eyes. This is why the 
teacher’s work is so rewarding, because desire leaps to meet the 
vision and carries the whole being with it, with all its enthusiasms. 
This is why when the rich, elemental enthusiasms of youth are 
conserved we have the power that moves the world. 

And if our ears are to the ground listening to the great under- 
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tones which society is voicing, we are sure that tomorrow is going 
to be governed by the overwhelming, irrepressible, passionate de- 
sire of the people today. At the door of education rests the great 
responsibility. This great social group of humanity which is 
bounding its wants by America is said to contain “ninety millions 
of the most energetic, adventurous, sentimental, restless, and im- 
aginative people the world has ever seen, who have cast their 
individual and collective cravings for self-expression and power 
into dreams of a world-destiny, bolder and more eager for fulfil- 
ment than any which has occupied the minds of empire-makers in 
the past.*” 

As Americans, then, what we are tomorrow rests upon the edu- 
cation of our desires today. And yet not wholly — that is only a 
lialf-truth. My child may be trained by all his home surroundings 
and all the culture of the schools to want only superior products, 
the best of everything in his own home, in his own life, and yet 
never be able to get it. There may be, there is in many a life, a 
great irresistible barrier to the satisfaction of our best cravings, 
because of the lack of that very sordid article, sufficient income. 
If education for efficiency means arousing an appetite for superior 
things, the best of everything, and if by raising men’s standards 
of desire the world is to progress, then it would seem that the desire 
ought by all logic to have the means of gratification. And yet how 
often it has been the case that a cultured man or woman with true 
tastes and right discrimination has been obliged to forego, not the 
luxuries and the frills of life merely, but those accompaniments 
which in all good judgment are necessary for the cultivation and 
satisfaction of the best in them. This seems a positive waste of’ 
education — to rear men and women through the long and pains- 
taking process of a succession of generations of good inheritance, 
and traditions of refinement, and cultivation of brain and heart, 
and then cut off the supply of what to them are the waters of life. 
It would be like Luther Burbank spending years in perfecting his 
seed and then planting it in an arid desert and damming up the 
irrigation ditches. All the arguments for eugenics will break 
down if, having created the superior race with superior desires, 
those desires are left without the means for gratification and de- 
velopment. And when the last word is said, income is that means. 


* Hobson, The Romance of America. 
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We could well spare the lives of “decorative idleness” but to 
hamper the lives whose ideals are superior is nothing short of race 
suicide and is positive economic waste. That such hampering is ‘ 
a constant factor under our present economic conditions must be 
realized, not only when we observe the physical break-down of 
many of our cultured friends who find the strain and stress of. © 
meeting respectably their many obligations too much for them on 
a restricted income, but when we read the conclusions of such 
carefully made investigations as that of the “Wage Earners’ 
Budgets.” One family is there reported as existing on the pitiful 
income of $260 a year, and the mother “is a good manager but 
utterly disheartened and discouraged.” No wonder! And no won- 
der that the ringing declaration is being made that we care for our 
horses and our cattle better than for our human race. 

But not only do the legitimate cravings of the educated and 
cultured often go unsatisfied or are supplied at serious physical 
cost, because of lack of income, but the potential possibilities of 
the uneducated and uncultured are stultified so that they never 
come to life. We are beginning to realize today that the human 
race as a whole is capable of very much more than it has dreamed, 
that there are depths of resources and heights of attainment for 
the average person which have been unknown to him and unrecog- 
nized by the race as a whole. But to free these potential capacities 
certain conditions are indispensable and among these essential 
conditions a certain degree of release from the grind of existence 
seems absolutely necessary. We are just as economically waste- 
ful if we are given a fund of natural human resourcefulness and 
do not call it out as we are when we are given fields of coal and yet 
make people freeze to death because it is locked up by a corner in 
the trade, or as we are when we destroy our water supply by ruth- 
lessly stripping our forest lands for the immediate gains of some 
lumberman. The question comes whether we shall allow the few, 
the people of privilege, to strip ruthlessly our racial resources sim- 
ply to gratify their greed for a few more dollars in their pockets 
just now. 

That this statement is true concerning the unrecognized, 
capacities of the average person is proved by the facts laid bare by 
our efficiency engineers whose business it is to investigate this very 
thing, primarily for the enhancement of commercial success. The 
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man who is called “the leading investigator and exponent of the 
new science of Scientific Management” has ascertained certain 
facts during thirty years of practical experimentation with labor- 
ing men and from the results of those experiments unequivocally 
advocates high wages in order to secure lower labor cost of goods 
manufactured. And he affirms that it is not generally known 
either to the employer or the workmen themselves that many men 
now doing only average work can be made into first class workers 
and can do from two to four times as much as that which is ex- 
pected of the ordinary laborer.* He adds an interesting and per- 
tinent corollary to this, namely, that the maximum output cannot 
be obtained without paying the worker from 30 per cent. to 100 
per cent. beyond the present average wage. The reason for this 
seems to be two-fold, the increase in income relieves the grind of 
existence and it stimulates ambition; these two factors of course 
being mutually reactionary. “Under these conditions,” he says he 
“has seen many first class men developed who otherwise would 
have remained second or third class all of their lives,” 

These day-laborers are at one end of the ladder. At the other 
end are the people of genius, of extraordinary ability, the marked 
lights in the world’s achievements. Another investigator lays 
down as the second of the four factors upon which genius and 
ability are grounded “ample material means insuring freedom 
from care, economic security, leisure, and the wherewithal to 
supply the apparatus of research” and declares that with few ex- 
ceptions “all the truly great men of history have never had to give 
a moment’s thought to the material concerns of existence”*, This 
seems a very extreme statement when we remember some of our 
musical geniuses like Schubert and our own McDowell and such 
literary lights as Schiller and Sidney Lanier and artists like Mil- 
let and Corot, and hosts of others. But it is our shame that the 
appreciation of McDowell came too late to keep him from losing 
his mental balance. And it is an open question whether Lanier’s 
poetical fire was kindled or dampened by wondering whence his 
next meal was to appear. Even though a Louisa Alcott and a 
Thomas Edison may have been stimulated by the poverty of their 
early years it is a recognized fact among the educators of Chicago 


* See “Shop Management” by F. W. Taylor. 
* Lester F. Ward — Applied Sociology. 
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that the best school work cannot be expected of children when five 
thousand come to school “habitually hungry” and fifteen thousand 
are underfed.** 

Notwithstanding the exceptions, the argument is undoubtedly 
a sound one that we are unconsciously suppressing the unknown 
resources and abilities of the race by not providing enough of an 
income to each family to relieve physical stress and mental worry» 
to lift the depression of overwork, the dead weight of discourage- 
ment which sees no future, the anxiety and fear of tomorrow be- 
cause the least untoward circumstance of sickness or accident may 
plunge the family into hopeless debt. It is a legitimate question 
to ask how workers can “maintain a decent standard of life on $34 
a month when the minimum of decency appears to be $38,* or how 
a girl is going to live respectably on $5.50 a week when $8.00 a 
week is the lowest sum upon which board, room, clothes, car-fare 
and incidentals can be met in a big city.** And it is to our dis- 
grace as a nation that when the minimum wage upon which the 
standard of decency can be maintained has been ascertained, we 
find that “nowhere are such wages paid to common labor.”* 

We are told by expert economists that to call ourselves a pros- 
perous nation is a misnomer, for it is only exceptional people who 
are prosperous; the majority by actual count are forced to live 
upon less than “the normal standard of living.” For a family in 
New York consisting of a man, his wife and three children, $900 
has been drawn as the line between respectability and an unfair 
struggle against indecency. But by careful investigation the cold, 
merciless fact has been brought to light that in our so-called pros- 
perous country three-fourths of the adult males and nineteen- 
twentieths of the adult females are earning less than $600 a year.+ 
Therefore, we are not a prosperous nation. 

Because of these two facts, that without doubt physical efficiency 
is lowered when the income falls below a certain level and that in 
all probability exceptional mental and moral capability is sup- 
pressed by the grind of poverty, it is even urged that we teach in 
our public schools the bearing of income upon efficiency.t For 

** Investigation of the Chicago Board of Education, 1908. 
* Scott Nearing—Social Adjustment. 
** Clark & Wyatt — Making Both Ends Meet. 
weaving. Pay-Day by Henderson, and Wages in the United States by Scott 


t ion Social Adjustment by Scott Nearing and An Economic Measure: of 
School Efficiency, by Simon Patten in The Educational Review. 
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moral as well as mental stamina deteriorates very quickly under 
the strain of fatigue and discouragement. And even “love cannot 
express itself without income.” If at one end of the scale, that of 
brilliant and exceptional achievement, the genius of the race is 
checked by too small an income to supply right conditions, at the 
other end, that of the daily wage-earner, many a man and woman 
is absolutely checkmated in this fierce game of life that we are 
obliged to play. 

If then as educators we are called upon to have intelligent views 
concerning the relation of income to efficiency and possibly in the : 
near future to teach these relations systematically in our schools, 
what are some of the fundamentals, the basic factors, which enter 
into the lives of us all on the score of income? In order to get at 
these foundations it will be necessary to look the matter fairly and 
squarely in the face, to see the two sides of the question and to 
acknowledge frankly the advantages of limited means. 

One of these grateful acknowledgements must be that the warp 
and woof of the early history of America is a tale of limited finan- 
cial resources, often of stringent economy, that our peculiar genius 
as Americans seemed to thrive upon necessity, that our inventive- 
ness and adaptability has been fostered by rigorous conditions. 
Perhaps the majority of our great men and women have come 
from humble homes where the mother was truly an efficiency engi- 
neer in making both ends meet, and the sons and daughters early 
learned the art of social service by helping each other in the fam- 
ily needs. But here we must take into account the fact that times 
have changed and with them standards of thought and living and 
because of different standards in earlier days the fundamental 

values of life were not destroyed by such conditions. 

A second recognition which under our present standards is not 
made as often as it ought to be is the fact that many a splendid 
worker has chosen his line of service regardless of money values, 
and that ability cannot even in these commercial days always be 
measured by the salary a person receives. Yet even here arises 
the question, provided more income had been forthcoming, would 

) not such workers have been more efficient? Overcoming difficul- 
ties is good training up to a certain point but when the young 
preacher has learned his lessons of democratic sympathy and the 
appreciation of the worth of every man and every job, can he not 
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preach better sermons if he is not obliged also to be janitor of the 
church and run his wife’s washing machine? And although a 
school teacher may be a born teacher, wedded to her work, is it an 
economic use of such good and comparatively rare material for a 
city to pay her so little that she must be both her own laundress 
and seamstress in order to come out even ? 

It is true that the modern creation of manifold desires and the 
fear lest we shall not have the means to gratify them has brought 
about such a magnified conception of the worth of money that our 
standards of success are estimated in money, our standards of 
worth are in money values, our off-hand judgments of efficiency 
are money judgments, and our respect for our fellow workmen for 
the most part goes up or down according to the wage he earns or 
the salary he draws. And as a corollary of all this what is more vi- 
tal and more disastrous to society, our own self-respect is somehow 
affected by the money we have in our pocket, and self-respect is at 
the very heart of all good workmanship. It is only the seasoned 
philosopher who can meet his well-dressed comrades in a thread- 
bare coat and not only believe he is as good as they, but behave with 
ease in their company, releasing his mind sufficiently from em- 
barassment to give his whole attention to the subject in hand. It 
is the submerging of self-respect which is the serious thing when 
a man joins the bread-line, when a skilled mechanic is forced to 
take up with any job, when a teacher teaches what he hates solely 
for the stipend that is in it. 

And all of this leads us to ask — What is the real value of 
income over and above mere subsistence? Our first answer is — 
To insure self-respect. In the agricultural stage of our develop- 
ment as a nation when most of what was eaten and worn was 
produced on each man’s farm, people were more or less independ- 
ent of income in terms of wages and salaries or interest and 
dividends, so far as the supply of the necessities and comforts of 
life were concerned. This is one reason why the grind of the 
poverty of today is an entirely different discipline from that of the 
early days. Self-respect could then be maintained with very little 
ready cash. But self-respect seems absolutely dependent now upon 
money, money with which to buy things. 

This sounds very sordid to the idealist who has been taught that 
self-respect is a spiritual commodity dependent solely upon the 
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worth of character. The most effective answer to that is simply 
to ask the idealist to try for one short month the role of an honest 
and capable workman who has had hard luck. The regard he re- 
ceives from his fellows and the opportunities for another position 
depend upon his clothes. These he cannot conceal. He may con- 
ceal the fact that he goes to the cheapest restaurants for his meals, 
but the very fact that he conceals it makes him slink away from 
his rightful comrades, cowed and spiritless or soured and cynical. 
Anyone who has tried it from necessity for just one brief month 
will ever after have the deepest fellow feeling with the workman 
who declares, “I don’t want anything to do with cheap coffee 
stands and lunch counters, I want to pay my way like any other 
man.” 

And it is this same fundamental factor of self-respect which 
receives a black eye when women’s wages are compared with those 
of men. In the United States Bureau of Labor Bulletin for 1906 
the following facts are clearly portrayed. Wherever men and 
women are employed at the same work the men receive a higher 
wage, sometimes almost twice as high. That a male proofreader 
should receive .37 an hour while the woman sitting next to him 
gets .30, that a male cutter in a paper factory should receive .20 
while a woman gets .10 is forcing the woman to acknowledge she 
is not worth as much even if she knows she does her work just as 
well. And the same thing is true all along the line even up to 
positions on a University faculty. It has been pointed out that 
there is a very definite relation between women’s low wages and 
early and improvident marriages, a very definite bearing also 
upon the women who lose every vestige of self-respect and join the 
ranks of the prostitutes.* And in the investigations of “Wage- 
Earners Budgets” it was discovered that of the twenty-six families 
not carrying insurance the “larger number were very poor or shift- 
less and improvident families.” There is a relation between an 
income sufficient for saving a few dollars for a rainy day and self- 
respect. It is true indeed that 


“The great Lord careth not at all 
For the dream that men call size,” . 


large fortunes or small wages when weighed in the balance of 
*See Cadbury — Women’s Work and Wages. 
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character. But the great Lord cares very much for the preserva- 
tion of each individual’s birthright, his self-respect, and this is 
dependent in a large measure, whether we will or no, upon a re- 
spectable income. 

The second real purpose of income is simply a complement of 
the first. It is to help a person to free himself from his ego, to 
relieve “his self-consciousness, to oil the machinery necessary for 
his true effectiveness, so that his day’s work may be done without 
noise or friction. 


“An open hand, an easy shoe, 
And a hope to make the day go through.” 


This is a part of the Joy of the Road, an oiling of the machinery 
which brings us back to our childhood’s enthusiasm for living, 
before we were made self-conscious by convention and unhappy 
by our lack of income. Income in itself is no end, it is simply a 
means to an end, that end being the deepest and truest enjoyments 
and satisfactions of which our natures are capable. That we are 
capable of sharing superhuman and divine joys of creation and 
achievement is history’s testimony to the worth of humanity. And 
this alone is the gospel of Christianity, the emancipation of fet- 
tered souls into the freedom of their original birthright. 

My child? If I could see him in some worthy occupation with 
enough of an income to maintain the integrity of his self-respect 
and to free him from the pestering shadow of self-consciousness, 
I should feel sure he would be equal to his occasions, and what 
more should we ask for any child? 


“Open your gates for him 
Eager and new! 

All the world waits for him, 
What will he do?’ 


What he will do depends very largely upon the training we 
provide for him in the schools to meet these two fundamental 
needs of his character, self-respect and freedom from the handicap 
of self-consciousness. Doubtless efficiency is dependent upon in- 
come, but doubtless also income depends to a considerable extent 
upon efficiency. There are other factors which enter into low 
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wages, economic factors which the schools cannot control, and the 
good time of an equal chance for all will not come until these 
diseases which are eating away at the root of our body politic are 
grappled with. But in the meantime, just now, the schools can do 
very much to change conditions for my boy and my girl. For 
what I am especially interested in is the welfare of my own 
boy and girl, and if I wait for the ideal industrial conditions to 
appear I fear they will grow to be gray-haired men and women 
under the old, ineffective training which we deplore. 

Here are some of the facts which the schools have to deal with 
just now. First, about ninety-four per cent. of our children are 
dropping out before they have entered the high school.* A very 
small per cent ever go on further than the high school. It has 
been estimated that seven-eighths of the children of our country 
leave school by the time they are fifteen ;+ Second, this large pro- 
portion of children must enter the ranks of unskilled labor unless 
by painful degrees they climb up through apprenticeship or 
further training in private trade schools. Third, the earning power 
of unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled labor increases almost in 
direct proportion to the training. This has been conclusively 
demonstrated by statistics furnished by recent careful investiga- 
tions. “An untrained man reaches his maximum earning power 
at twenty-two. At this age the average income is $10.20 a week 
and for this amount he labors the remainder of his productive 
life, or, let us say, until he has reached the age of fifty-five.” The 
apprentice reaches his maximum at twenty-four when he receives 
an average of $15.80 a week. The young man from a trade school 
at twenty-five earns $22.00 a week or $6.20 more than the un- 
skilled laborer.+ This is for the young men. For the young 
women, “they do not as a rule become skilled at all, hence they 
earn in the vast majority of cases less than $9.00 a week. That is, 
instead of being distributed over the wage scale, they are massed 
at the bottom.” + 


*In New York eighth grade students are less than one half as numerous as 
are those of the fifth year. See Child Problems by Mangold. In Boston “the 
number of boys in the eighth grade is less than one-third the number in the 
first, while the proportion of the girls - na higher grades is only slightly 
greater.’’-—The Education of Women, Talb 

+ In Cleveland 52 per cent. drop out tor the sixth grade. See School Re- 
ports. In Massachusetts 90 per cent drop eut before they reach high school. 
See “The Money Value of Training for the Trades’’, by Charles Dillon, 
“Laggards in Our Schools—Russel Sage Foundation”. Also “Art. A Needy 
Group”, by Wm. Chandler Smith in “Two States”, Jan., 1912. 

t ages in the United States—Scott Nearing. 
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Now a fourth cold fact is that inefficiency is one of the serious 
causes for the numbers in the army of the unemployed, although 
only one.* One of our experts in helping young people to find their 
right niche in life tells us that “few boys ever pick up skill after 
a year or two spent on errand or similar work,” and that among 
business men a new term has been coined, the Unemployables.+ A 
fifth consideration is that vagrancy and crime is largely concen- 
trated in the class of the unskilled.t Judge Lindsey said 
before the last National Conservation Congress, “One of the sad- 
dest things in my experience has been the little fellows who have 
requested me to send them to the reform school that they might ‘ 
learn a trade. The principal of a school once said to me: ‘Judge, 
why don’t you send that boy to a reform school so that he can 
learn a trade?’ On behalf of the boy I replied: ‘In God’s name, 
why don’t you people on the board of education give him an. op- 
portunity to learn a trade at home? ” 

Because of these five irrefutable facts which are staring our boys 
and girls in the face, my boy and my girl unless they happen to 
belong to the exceptional class of Privilege, it seems necessary that 
something should be done and done right now to relieve the stress, 
to remove the grim spectre of poverty, unemployment and vice, 
that stands with horrid grin over the majority of the children 
born in our country. This is why already a start has been made in 
introducing manual training, domestic science courses, trade 
schools and the study of agriculture into our public school system. 
But it is all so new and the underlying facts as well as the future 
bearings of such a change in our program are so far from being 
clearly understood that every teacher and every member of a 
school board and every intelligent parent and every tax payer 
should apply his mind just now to the great needs of our public 
education. 









* Wages in the United States — Scott Nearing. 
Meyer Bloomfield — The Vocational Guidance of Youth. 
See Child Problems, Mangold, and One Thousand Homeless Men by Alice 
Willard Solenberger. 





Third Year English in Secondary Schools 
Marearet Atton, Troy, New Yorx. 


“Speak the speech as I pronounce it to you, 
Trippingly on the tongue; but if you 

Mouth it as other players do, I had 

As lief the town-crier spoke my lines.” 


O, in Hamlet, are the players who have destiny in 

their power, addressed. So, in substance, do teach- 

Sy ers of English say to themselves many, many 

times ; for it is difficult to speak the speech tripping- 

= ly, and it seems often as if the town-crier spoke the 

lines, so little does what is being said interpret the 

: meaning of life. Possibly no work in the whole 

Secondary School Curriculum is carried on with 

a more noticeable indefiniteness of aim than the English of the 

third year; undoubtedly no other work requires, nay, demands 

greater adaptability of conditions, more perfect clearness of sight 
or yields, so, greater satisfaction. 

Shall we consider the pupils of the third year? In years, they 
average seventeen. Psychologically, they are in the stage of awak- 
ening to perceptions of old things in a new way. The love of the 
mechanical is dying, or better, falling asleep. Life is bursting its 
bonds. The desire for something that they do not know, something 
with an ever-widening, ever-enchanting vista is rampant. Girls 
and boys, now, are dreamers, builders of air-castles, wanderers 
in Utopia. A delightful, a sad, a wonderful age! A critical age 
in the forming of ideals! One who would lead these out-reaching 
natures into the fields of Great Thoughts must take with him a 
magic glass that, while giving charm, never creates a false im- 
pression. 

Boys and girls of this year are increasingly conscious of each 
other. Consequently, boys who, in other years, have recited with 
freedom even before classes of fifty, now, in the presence of half 
that number, are tongue-tied. Girls who have been absolutely 
free from self-consciousness, now, with an appeal in the eye, 
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hesitate, stammer, and lose heart. One wonders how to bring 
back the eagerness to talk, the anxious desire to question about a 
difficulty, the ready smile that accompanies the “Oh, yes, I see 
now.” One way has been found: others there may be, but this is 
certain to induce free unfretted minds, that far from needing 
impetus, leap forward. The plan is, to let at least two-thirds of 
the class study be done by separate classes of girls and of boys, the 
other one-third to be “result”? work or mechanical drill. Thus, 
embarrassment of thought or of expression is non-existent. Thus, 
topics of study may be made vital because they may be adapted 
to each need, — boys and girls love vital themes. Thus, too, great- 
er concentration is possible. Whereas before, the timid one was 
divided between wishing he or she need not speak before certain 
ones of the class, and trying to say what the teacher wished said so 
as to gain approval before those certain ones ; now, the mind, in its 
entirety, is given to the subject under discussion, with a result 
never failing in gratification to boy, to girl, to teacher. 

‘The merits and the practicability of such a scheme of division 
are hardly appreciated until tried. It is like the proverbial pud- 
ding, whose test is in the eating. The results of separate classes 
in the third year are found to be these: an awakening to respon- 
sibility of the irresponsible boy who has always been willing to let 
the girl, ready-of-speech, feel the burden of the recitation; a re- 
lieved alertness on the part of the boy who is ashamed to betray 
his ignorance before girls, but who really is eager to ask for infor- 
mation ; a glad light in the eye of the timid girl, who realizes now 
that there is nothing surrounding her but a sympathetic atmos- 
phere; a lessening of the importance of the over-confident girl or 
boy as the discussions become more general. These are results worth 
while. They may be expressed differently as, increasing definite- 
ness of, and delight in gaining knowledge, increasing knowledge 
and control of self, increasing individual efficiency. 

The value of such division is quickly apparent in the greatly 
increased opportunity for suggestive ethical instruction. In 
studying the Tale of Two Cities the character of Sidney Carton 
and that of Lucie Manette are the center of interest. The boys may 
easily be led to see that a life is hopeless of the happiness that it 
craves, because made unworthy of that happiness by self-indul- 
gence. Did you ever know boys who in an atmosphere of sympa- 
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thetic interpretation, didn’t feel the sob in Carton’s hart when, 
before Lucie, he, recognizing his unworthiness of so pur’ woman, 
says “Remember there is one who would give his life vo keep a 
life you love beside you”? Only this year, when a class of twenty- 
five boys had been listening to one of their number read that chap- 
ter, there was a most appreciative hush after those words; then 
came an impulsive voice, “Too bad! He might have been the life 
she loved.” “Yes,” said another, “and he made himself so he 
couldn’t be.” Those boys, followers of a foot ball team, enthusias- 
tic cheerers, rooters, players, were no less intense in their ethical 
study of Sidney Carton; and there is hardly a doubt that several 
half-unconsciously voted against his course, as the tension was re- 
moved by turning to Jerry Cruncher. Such study is of incaleu- 
lable worth and yet is impossible in a mixed class, in a 45-minute 
period, three times a week. 

No less sympathetic, no less valuable in the making of ideals, 
is the girls’ study of Lucie,— her dignity; her womanliness; her 
great tenderness when she realizes her father’s great need of her 
and the loneliness of those terrible years without her; her gentle- 
ness with Carton and her insight into his nature; her strong self- 
control emanating from a wonderful love that loses self in the 
need of a husband, when Darnay, charged by her father, is sen- 
tenced to the guillotine; all these are qualities safe to keep before 
our girls growing into womanhood and needing right emotions. — 

This then is one aid in Third Year English study,—adaptability 
of conditions to the emotional needs of the age of the students. 
The second, no less powerful in its results, is a definiteness of aim, 
a knowledge of what is to be accomplished. That aim may possi- 
bly be expressed as giving life to abstract ideas that have been in- 
troduced in the years when mechanical details were of greater 
interest, when words were memorized with little thought of mean- 
ing. The business of the third year of English study is to make 
those abstract ideas concrete, vital principles. 

One of these abstractions is Unity. A boy or a girl of the third 
year will give glibly a definition of this quality of all good dis- 
course. If, however, when he begins to give a description, he is 
asked: ‘What is your unifying idea?” he will gasp and draw back 
as if a precipice yawned before him. When he gets his breath he 
may say, “I don’t know what you mean”, or he may simply drop 
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into his seat, all idea of description gone. If then, he is asked, 
“For whom are you describing this?’ or “What is the impression 
you wish to leave with us, peace? terror? anger?’ he will gain. 
new vigor and probably say, “Oh, is that what you mean by unify- 
ing idea?’ And the class will wake up; questions will come fast. 
It is easy to find what was Dickens’ unifying idea in Tale 
of Two Cities; George Eliot’s, in Silas Marner; and through 
that theme “A child, more than any other gift, brings 
hope with it, and forward looking thoughts”, quotations at the 
opening of books or chapters, or inscribed on walls or over en- 
trances to buildings, take on new meaning. Unity becomes a work- 
ing principle of life, not just some words in a text-book. A girl 
was heard to say after such quick, live work, “Mary’s unifying 
idea is blue’,—Mary being much given to that color scheme. 
Thereafter, the topic sentence leaps into value, and the theme 
words are often unwittingly underlined. So a narrative of a pic- ' 
nic that, before, tended to begin at 6 o’clock in the morning and 
travel through the details of preparation, boarding car or boat, 
eating lunch, playing games, returning and “having a nice time”’, 
changes to a centering of interest in, perhaps, a girl afraid of a 
cow; or a story made for a child, becomes a lullaby tale, increas- 
ing in sleepiness. All this, and more like it, gives zest. It is 
making definite and practical, knowledge that has been superficial. 
There is delight in it, and there is growth. 

So, coherance, emphasis, proportion, an independent clause, 
the word and, and many other abstractions, may be shown 
to be working principles,— very vital ones. But from what 
has been said, it may be clear that third year students respond to 
the adapting of conditions to their needs and to the attempt to 
make into usable tools materials that formerly were strewn about 
disconnectedly. There may also have been shown one way of 
speaking “the speech trippingly on the tongue”. 








Examination Questions for Longfellow’s 
“ Tales of a Wayside Inn ” 


Maup Etma KINGSLEY. 


1. Relate in full all the circumstances connected with the writing 
and the treatment of these poems necessary to justify the title. To 
what source would you go to find authentic information in regard to 
the conception of this set of poems? 

2. Give the plan of the poem. What older poem did Longfellow 
use for a model? By what names does the poet designate the tellers 
of these poetical tales? Identify each. 

3. Give a brief biographical sketch of “The Musician”. What 
poems are attributed to him? Why are they especially appropriate 
tales for this particular person to tell? 

4. Of these tales which are most familiar to you? ‘Tell the story 
of the one which you like the best. Which of the tales are founded 
on purely American incidents? 

5. Name the various sections of the world into which the reading 
of these poems carries you. Assign to each place its story from among 
the “TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN”. 

6. What interesting moral lessons are taught by King Robert of 
Sicily, the Bell of Atri, the Birds of Killingworth and the Legend 
Beautiful? In the last poem, interpret the words “Hadst thou staid, 
I must have fled.” 4 

%. The poems may be classified under the headings, History, 
Legend, Romance, Superstition, Fanciful, Humorous. Mention those 
poems which will properly come under each head. 

8. Mention the poem in which the following beautiful word pic- 
tures are found: The belfry tower of the Old North Church; The 
Angel-King on the dais; The wagon-load of singing birds; Mistress 
Stavers in her furbelows; The Saxon Monk. Add ten more word 
pictures to the list and state their source. 

9. Describe the Sicilian, The Landlord, and the Spanish Jew, 
quoting lines from the poems to prove your conclusions. 

10. To what class of poetical composition do these poems belong? 
What are their especial merits as typical poems of this class? Prove 
by citations from these poems that their author was a lover of beauty 
and of nature. 

11. What do these poems reveal as to the education and learning 
of the poet? 

12. Describe the metre of Tales 1, 11, 13, 16, 18, and 20. Show 
that in each case the rhythm accords with the sentiment of the poem. 

13. Make a list of 25 different personages mentioned in these 
poems. Of these which are historical and which are fiction? 
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14. Which of these poems is said to be the only one wholly of Mr. 
Longfellow’s invention? Give the author’s characterization of this 
story. What is the local tradition upon which it is founded? 

15. How many of the merry company at the inn were alive when 
this volume of poems was published? In what part of “TALES OF 
A WAYSIDE INN” do we learn this fact? Quote the exact lines. 
Give the names of those who were living at the date of publication, 
1863. 

16. Describe in full the Red Horse Inn — its surroundings, its 
exterior, its interior. Is it in existence today? 

17. State the tradition upon which the Ballad of the Carmilhan 
is founded. ‘Tell the story and state its effect upon the listeners. 

18. Give the Theologian’s comment upon the poem “Lady Went- 
worth”. Enumerate those features of the poem which called forth 
this comment. Would you have made the same criticism? Character- 
ize and criticise the poem “Elizabeth”. 

19. Reproduce the discussion aroused by the poem entitled “The 
Mother’s Ghost”. How does this poem seem to you to compare with 
the others? From it quote the lines in which the student describes 
a poet. 

20. What is the longest and most pretentious story in the group? 
Characterize the poem and tell the story. What impression did the 
reading of it make upon your mind? 

21. Write a brief article on each of the following topics: Mode 
of Travel in the Old Colonial Days; Quaker Customs; Mode of Life 
of the Franciscian Frairs. From which of the poems do you glean 
your material ? 

22. Assign each of the following quotations to its proper place in 
the poems: — All things come round to him who will but wait; ’Tis 
always morning somewhere; Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds; 
No day is so long, but it comes at last to vesper-song ; By going wrong 
all things come right. 

23. Explain the following allusions and state the idea which each 
was used to illustrate. Give the name of the poem in which each oc- 
curs: The Dance of Death; The Immortal Four of Italy; He swore 
by the kingdoms three; Apples of Sodom and ropes of sand; The bi- 
forked letter of the Greeks; Heimdal’s horn. 

24. Choose from “TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN”, five poems 
which seem to you suitable for school recitation. State the reasons 
why you rejected any three of the rest. 

25. Give reasons why such a collection of poems as “TALES OF 
A WAYSIDE INN” is never published now. What form of liter- 
ary composition has taken its place? 








American Notes—Editorial 


The New England Association of Teachers of English at their 
eleventh annual meeting in Boston, March 16th, expressed their ap- 
proval by a large affirmative vote, of the new Harvard plan of exami- 
nations for college entrance in English. This new plan gives a large 
measure of liberty to the preparatory schools to introduce such a 
course in English as may be preferred, whether it be inclusive or ex- 
clusive of the books recommended in the approved list. The exami- 
nation questions will be so framed as to test the student’s knowledge 
and mastery of English; but they will be general rather than specific. 
For instance, it would be as good a test to ask a student to name a play 
of Shakespeare which he had studied and to give an outline of the plot, 
name the leading characters and describe their chief characteristics, as 
it would be to ask him the same questions about “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Other questions and tasks given him to show his ability to 
actually write and speak good English, would remain the same. 

The new plan seems well adapted to relieve the requirements of the 
charge of being oppressive and of laying greater emphasis on ability to 
pass the tests than on real and vital interest in cod knowledge of the 
subjects. As a matter of fact there is little doubt but that the great 
majority of teachers of English will continue to use the heretofore 
prescribed authors and books. But it is well to give as large a measure 
of freedom as possible in the interests of enthusiasm and oe 
We expect to see the new plan adopted generally by the leading schools 
of the country. 


The next meeting of the National Education Association will be 
the fiftieth annual meeting. It will be held at Chicago, Illinois. The 
Secretary announces that the “halls for meetings are good, and hotel 
accommodations are excellent and ample. The people of the city are 
interested in the meeting and will do all in their power to entertain 
and care for, properly all who attend. The Association is already 
assured of the active interest of the educational people whose repre- 
sentatives have guaranteed not less than eight thousand advance as- 
sociate memberships, a number considerably greater than could be 
assured by any other place of meeting proposed. 

But most important of all, the city chosen for the meeting is 400 
miles nearer the center of the N. E..A. membership than any other 
proposed location, and three-fourths of the active members can attend 
a meeting there more conveniently and at less expense than at any 
other available point. 

Finally, the members attending will be able to reach from Chicago 
at the close of the meeting, a great number of summer resort points, 
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on the Atlantic coast, in the mountains of Colorado, in the farther 
Northwest, and also in' any part of what is coming to be recognized 
as the great ‘summer playground’ of the interior of the country — 
the thousands of outing places situated on the Great Lakes, and on 
the small lakes of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Teachers 
seeking rest and coolness will find many hundreds of moderate priced 
trips easily arranged at the close of the Convention. 

The National Education Association has not held a meeting in 
Chicago for twenty-five years, though the discussions at a series of 
educational congresses which met in Chicago from time to time during 
the summer and fall of 1893, the year of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, were published as a volume of N. E. A. ‘proceedings’. The 
meeting held in Chicago in 1887 was the largest and most successful 
in the history of the Association to that date; it was not until eight 
years later, in 1895, at Denver, that the record made at the Chicago 
meeting was equalled. The Executive Committee believes there is 
every reason to expect a large and successful Fiftieth Annual Conven- 
tion next July.” 


Hon. Andrew 8. Draper, at the recent dinner of the alumni asso- 
ciation of Colgate University, in a magnificent oration outlined the 
policy of the educational department of the State of New York in re- 
gard to the practical and vocational training in the schools and col- 
leges of the state. We hope that our readers will have an opportunity 
to see the entire address, which, for eloquence, timeliness and solid 
wisdom has rarely been equalled in recent times. While absolutely 
fair to the claims of the classics to a place in modern education he 
proved conclusively that their supremacy and universality are gone 
forever. He took the broad ground that the schools must give what 
the public wants and needs, whether it accords with the views of the 
doctrinaires or not. Where each sentence is a link in a splendid chain 
or argument-and evidence it seems almost sacrilegious to give broken 
quotations; but we are constrained to give our readers two or three 
paragraphs from this brilliant oration. 

“There can be no such thing as the heavy hand of educational 
authority turned against the classical studies. It wouldn’t be heavy; 
it wouldn’t have authority. It is like Lincoln’s steamboat with a big 
whistle and a little boiler, that couldn’t whistle when it ran and 
couldn’t run when it whistled. The hand of all authority in Ameriea 
is heavy or light as it is supported by public sentiment. The hand of 
educational leaders is heavy or light as it is upheld by educational 
opinion. There is no opinion so unfettered as educational opinion. 
It is so jealous of its freedom that it sometimes goes astray. But it 
never supports authority that does not seek aid from all the learning 
of the world. It resents any exclusion of any knowledge. It would 
ridicule any pretended educational authority that did not recognize 
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the influence of the ancient tongues upon modern speech, and did not 
lay hold of whatever there was in ancient civilization that may enrich \ 
the civilizations that are or are to be. 
“But it would better be said, and with all plainness, that our civiliza- 
tion is no longer in Greece, or Rome, or Gaul, or even Britain; that 
we are not living in the first, the tenth, or the eighteenth century; 
that the streams of learning are now gathering in many high places, 
trickling down many mountain sides, making mighty rivers and 
boundless seas, and sending back their distilled dews to irrigate and 
fructify the intelligence of the whole world. We are in a free country 
where men and women have everything to study and are going to 
study what they please. It is the business of State educational author- 
ity to try to provide them with whatever branches of study they will 
accept and with whatever educational helps will uplift the vocations 
which they are to follow. The State may aid but not force their 
choice. 
* * * * *K cd * 

“The ancient world was all on the shores of the Mediterranean; it 
was imprisoned, very ignorant, and withal very content. The modern 
world knows no geographical limits and it is free, aspiring and 
potential. Christianity has worked the change. One may hesitate 
about some of the beliefs of its disciples, but no one with a true heart 
can dissent from its spirit, and no one with an intelligent mind can 
deny its results. It broke its way over Europe and penetrated Asia. 
It was a thing of faith and therefore aggressive and unyielding. It 
forced revolutions and reformations and it started crusades and migra- 
tions. It discovered America. It established new nations, freer forms 
of government, and larger human opportunity, in the Old world and 
the New. That in turn opened the roads for all phases of intellectual 
progress. Those roads have been and are being well traveled. There 
is now a red, white and blue flag at each of the extremities of the 
earth. Three years ago a daring American sailor planted the flag of 
freedom and of opportunity at the North Pole. Three months ago a 
gallant son of the Vikings planted the beautiful flag of Norway with 
the Christian’s cross upon it at the South Pole. The physical world has 
been conquered: now it will be studied. Modern schools have made 
astounding discoveries in the occult sciences which only show how 
little the secrets of that world are known; those secrets are going to be 
intensively studied. The knowledge so obtained is going to be applied 
to the conveniences which will further uplift the life of the people; 
that exacts study. The worlds of thought and feeling are to be much 

further explored; literature and philosophy are yet to have a more 
| perfect flower and a more nourishing fruitage ; the schools will inspire 
the genius of some of their boys and girls to do it. Family life, com- 
munity responsibilities, and the scope and functions of government 
are all to be more thoroughly studied that they may be better adjusted. 
The soil we live on, the mountains and rivers and seas, the animals — 
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tamed and wild, the physical life of the people, the care and use of the 
world’s resources, the natural rights of men, the expansion of knowl- 
edge, the betterment of feelings, the processes which will enable and 
induce people to make the most of themselves, demand the utmost 
seriousness of study. There are no limits to the phases of modern 
study, and there are going to be no ancient limitations upon the free- 
dom of the New York schools.” 


Man as-a social being finds a large part of his life to be made up of 
adjustments to the lives of others. Education, whether in the instruc- 
tion furnished by the schools, or in the experience acquired by the 
daily routine, consists mainly in learning how to meet others and 
fulfil our duty to them in a broad and human way. This can be seen 
by thinking of the details of the life of any class of individuals,—the 
teacher’s life for instance. The teacher’s life must be adjusted to the 
requirements of the community which she serves. This community 
has a right to demand that-she be reasonably healthy in body, clear 
and well instructed in mind, true, pure, and unselfish in character. 
Otherwise her work of teaching cannot be successful and worth while. 
Her life is closely related also to her fellow teachers and to her pupils. 
If she does not adjust herself successfully to these varied relations she 
is a failure. She has still other relations,—to her parents and the 
various members of her own immediate family; to her neighbors; to 
her church, it may be; to her college, if a college graduate ; and to all 
who know her. Life for her, in the broadest view consists in rightly 
fulfilling her obligations each day and at all times, to all those with 
whom she is brought in contact. Failure at any point more or less 
affects her success and value all along the line. 

The same is true of others, — the business man, for instance. He 
rises in the morning, meets his family at the breakfast table, the 
household servants, the boy who brings him his paper, his neighbors on 
the way to the station, the conductor and his fellow travellers on the 
train, his stenographer and other employees at his office, the business. 
men with whom he has transactions during the day; and so on. To 
learn to meet tactfully all these other lives, to preserve a perfect self- 
control, to speak the right word and do the kindly, unselfish act, al- 
ways to leave others feeling an uplift and an inspiration from their 
contact with us, this is indeed to have acquired a liberal education. 
No one always and invariably comes up to these requirements. But it 
is helpful to view life from this standpoint, and to feel that a true 
education requires of each of us that we be thus perfect ladies and 
gentlemen. This may well become our aim, — so to adjust ourselves 
to all,—our inferiors, our peers and our superiors, that we shall al- 
ways leave those with whom we have been brought in contact, with a 
feeling that we have spoken the right word, done the right act and 
shown a truly christian spirit in our intercourse with them. When 
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both teachers and pupils live up more closely to this ideal many 
troubles will disappear from human society and there will be a yet 
larger demand for that best product of the schools, the truly educated 
man or women. 


Professor William A. McKeever of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, is doing a real service to the young peo- 
ple of the country, and to their parents, through his series of Home 
Training Bulletins. Each is a sixteen page pamphlet and they cover 
the following subjects. 

. 1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 
Teaching the Boy to Save. 
Training the Girl to Help in the Home. 
Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Vocation. 
A Better Crop of Boys and Girls. 
Training the Boy to Work. 
Teaching the Girl to Save. 
Instructing the Young in Regard to Sex. 

Schools, Churches, Sunday Schools, the Y. M. C. A., the W. C. T. 
U., The Men and Religion Movement, and the like, are distributing 
many thousands of these bulletins. 

More than 200,000 of Nos. 2 and 7*have been distributed by the 
banks. 

After sending out tens of thousands of the Home Training Bulletins 
free of all cost Professor McKeever was compelled to make a nominal 
charge of 2 cents each or in quantities of 10 or more 1 cent each, in 
order to help meet the heavy expense of circulating them. 

From Professor McKeever’s Home Bulletin No. 8 we quote with ap- 
proval the following paragraph: 

“The author wishes to be listed among those who take little stock 
in the theory that the important task of sex instruction is to be heaped 
upon the shoulders of the teachers. As the matter now stands, the 
teachers of the public schools are nearly all young women of compar- 
ative immaturity of mind; and, while they may give some helpful 
advice to the girls in their classes, they cannot be expected to furnish 
adequate sex instruction to boys. The attempt to force this tremen- 
dous task upon the teachers is a tacit admission of parental weakness 
and irresponsibility. Parents of all classes must face this duty per- 
sonally and courageously before society at large can ever hope to free 
itself from the power of the social demon. 

Let American parents rally to the great social obligation of training 
their children for pure thinking and a clean sexual life and the race 
will quickly manifest the splendid manly and womanly qualities in- 
herent in our ordinary human breed. And especially let the strong 
men of the nation, the fathers, lay hold upon this task with the same 
energy and enthusiasm they manifest in handling great economic and 
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political questions. This is a man problem, not a woman problem; 
and until men realize this, and until men are conscience-stricken, we 
are not going to get very far in its solution.” 


From the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, we have the following interesting statements in re- 
gard to illiteracy in the United States. 

A preliminary statement of the results of the Thirteenth Census 
enumeration regarding illiteracy in the United States made by Direc- 
tor Durand of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, is based on tabulations prepared by W. C. Hunt, chief stat- 
istician for population. The figures are preliminary and subject to 
later revision. 

The statement shows that in 1910 there were 71,580,270 persons 
10 years of age or over in the United States of whom 5,517,608 were : 
unable to read or write, constituting 7.7 per cent. of the population. 

The native whites who constituted nearly 75.0 per cent. of the entire 
population had the smallest number of illiterates 1,535,530, or 3.0 per 
cent. 

The foreign born whites had 1,650,519 illiterates, or 12.8 per cent. 
of their number. 

The colored had 2,331,559 illiterates, or 30.5 per cent. 

DECLINE IN ILLITERACY. 


Comparing 1910 with 1900 there was a gain of 13,640,456, in the 
population, of 10 years of age and over, but the number of illiterates 
fell off 663,461. There was consequently a decline in the percentage 
of illiteracy from 10.7 to 7.7 per cent. for the aggregate population. 

Among native whites the number of illiterates diminished 378,081 
and as the population increased the percentage fell from 4.6 per cent. 
in 1900 to 3.0 per cent. in 1910. 

Among the colored there was a decrease of 647,364 illiterates and a 
diminution of the percentage of illiteracy from 44.5 per cent. to 30.5 
per cent. 

Among the foreign whites there was the slight increase of 363,384 
in the number of illiterate persons, but as the whole number of foreign 
whites had largely increased, the percentage of illiteracy remains prac- 
tically the same as 10 years ago being 12.8 per cent. in 1910 and 12.9 
per cent. in 1900. 









The following are among the more important changes recently made 
in the public-school systems of the cities named as announced through f 
the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

Boston, Massacuusetts. (1) Establishment of an independent 
continuation school for training girls over 14 years of age in household 
arts. 
(2) The school committee have assumed entire financial control 
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of high-school athletics. Every game is under the immediate super- 
vision of the head master of the school and the general supervision of 
the director of school hygiene and the athletic committee of the head 
masters’ association. ‘Teacher-managers are employed. All moneys 
received and disbursed by the head master must be accounted for to 
the business agent of the school committee. Prices of admission to 
games are fixed by the athletic committee. 

(3) Political activity of employees of the school committee is for- 
bidden. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. (1) Investigation of the educational and busi- 
ness departments of the city-school system is urged by the Municipal 
Association of Cleveland. 

(2) Quarterly plan of promotion of pupils abolished and semi-an- 
nual plan substituted. 

Detroit, Michigan. The Courtis system of tests of the arithmeti- 
cal abilities of pupils has been introduced in ten public schools.—Let- | 
ter from superintendent. 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin. (1) School board reference library 
provided for use of members. Appropriation, $500. 

(2) Position of supervisor of recreational activities created. 

(3) Recommended by the committee on finance that the free den- 
tal clinic operated by the Free Dental Clinic Association be taken over 
and supported by the board of education. 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. (1) Free textbooks after February 1, 
1912, for 1B grade, with provision that, if found satisfactory, the plan 
be continued by adding two grades each year. 

(2) One schoolhouse opened in evenings for social and recreation- 
al purposes. 

(3) President of the school board authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate and report on the advisability of granting pen- 
sions to superannuated teachers. 

New York City. Resolution authorizing an agreement with the 
Patternmakers’ Association whereby a course in patternmaking, mold- 
ing, mechanical drawing, and cognate mathematics shall be offered in 
the evening trade schools. 

Racing, Wisconsin. Inspection of teeth of school children inaug- 
urated; teeth of all children except kindergarten and high-school 
pupils examined. 

Sr. Louis, Missourr. Provision for participation by public schools 
in Child Welfare Exhibit to be held in April, 1912. 

Sioux City, Iowa. Students’ clubs in high schools reinstated on 
condition of compliance with regulations of the school board. 

Worcester, MassacHusetts. (1) Regulations amended increas- 
ing number of assistant superintendents from one to three. 

(2) Superintendent appointed a committee of citizens as a Voca- 
tional Bureau for vocational guidance of pupils. Appointments ap- 
proved. 














Book Review Chart 


CONTRIBUTED BY WALTER Dyson, Howarp UNIVERSITY, 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


The following is an explanation of the chart: 
Scheme for the review and comparison of text-books at a glance. 


EXPLANATION. 


Read from left to right for a review of books; from top to bottom 
for a comparison of the same. 

The topics at the head of each column should be treated in any 
text-book on the subject. Hence the problem is: (a) What propor- 
tion of the book is given to each topic; (b) The organization of the 
topic matter. 

In Ancient History, unity is the thing most desired. That Roman, 
Greek and Oriental History are but different phases of the same thing, 
must be emphasized. 

Greek colonization, the empire of Alexander the Great, the Roman 
Empire, and Provincial Government must be stressed. Greek and 
Roman culture became the culture of world through these avenues. 

The Oriental Nations should be given not more than one seventh 
(1-7) of the book ; the period from the death of Constantine to Charle- - 
magne, 337 A. D.— 800 A. D. should likewise hold a minor place, 
_ being more Medieval than Ancient. 

This Scheme can be used for Mathematics, English, Science, — in 
fact for any subject. 

As new books appear, add them to your list; your chart is always up 
to date. 

Note carefully the columns headed “Pedagogical Aids” and “Com- 
ment”. What a source of information these will be! 

Is the author an expert in the field? Does he know the “Mind” for 
which he writes? These are vital questions. Column headed 
“Authors” answers the same. 


REFERENCES. 


Report of the Committee of Seven: 

History in Schools, pp. 34, 53-59 Macmillan Co. 1899. 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools. New England History 
Teachers Association, pp. 39-45. D. C. Heath & Co. 1907. 

The teaching of History and Civics; H. E. Bourne; pp. 191-250. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1902. 

Administration of Public Education in U. 8.; Dutton and Snedden. 
pp. 208. Macmillan Co. 1908. 
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Proposal for a “ Mind Gymnasium” 


We have received the following communication with the request 
that we publish it. The author signs his name and assumes respon- 
sibility for his own statements. We have granted his request because 
his theory so far as we have investigated it seems to us a reasonable 
one; and we desire within certain limits to make EDUCATION a 
forum for the free discussion of educational affairs. We should 
not wish, however, in such a case as this, to be understood to indorse 
fully the claims made, as we have not had the opportunity exhaustive- 
ly to investigate them. We respectfully refer any interested readers 
to the author in the belief that he will courteously answer all inquiries. 

Editor of Education. 


CuicaGo, Itu., February 20, 1912. 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
My dear Mrs. Young: 

After years of research I am fully prepared to present to you or 
a committee of your selection, a plan which in reality forms a basis 
upon which to found a Department or Course of Scientific Thinking 
—a “Mind Gymnasium”, that will help to elevate the present stand- 
ard of thought; for it is only through better and more orderly think- 
ing that the vital problems and complex details of future society can 
be properly solved and adjusted. 

In the conversion of “fuel units” into power by means of the best 
boilers and engines, the loss by friction, radiation, ete. is 97 per cent., 
and about an equal loss is sustained by our present educational 
methods, in converting the plastic mind of childhood into intellect, 
for on the average we actually fall befow a three per cent. efficiency. 
The highest achievement of the Conservation Movement will be its 
application to conserving the thought power of children, by instruct- 
ing teachers and parents how to enjoy scientific methods of mind 
culture. 

The obstacles that stand in the way of immediate betterment are, 
(1) the tendency of everyone (the result of improper mind culture 
in their own childhood) to accept tradition at its face value;, (2) 
heretofore there has been no system worked out for scientific mind 
gymnastics; (3) but few realize that there is an area of knowledge 
absolutely indispensable to the highest efficiency, that is unfamiliar to 
teachers, reformers and statesmen ; and this last accounts for the diffi- 
culty in interesting even many of the most advanced educators, for 
they do not conceive that such an unoccupied area of thought can 
exist without their knowing about it, yet it does exist and it lies within 
their reach for the asking. 
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My proposal consists of a slight variation of method and viewpoint 
that is not easy to recite in a short letter, on account of the necessity 
of employing certain abstract terms that carry different shades of 
meaning to different people, hence the need of making a personal 
demonstration in conference as it were, so that the application of the 
main principles involved, can be made to concrete examples drawn 
from the minds of the listeners themselves. 

The final success of many inventions that were otherwise failures, 
has frequently resulted from some simple variation in mechanism; 
and my proposal while but a slight departure from the usual viewpoint 
and method of thought, (1) enlarges the intellectual horizon; (2) in- 
creases the capacity of the mind many fold; (3) greatly economizes. 
the time of teachers and pupils; (4) enables the mind to enter new 
areas of knowledge; (5) insures orderly and systematic thinking; 
(6) holds the mind within its natural limitations inculcating a true 
sense of proportion; (7) develops integrity of thought thus eliminat- 
ing the spirit of graft and privilege; (8) discloses truths as decrees of . 
law instead of mere opinions and beliefs; (9) provides an infallible 
objective standard by which to verify every conclusion, in place of the 
customary unstable subjective criterion; (10) supplies the sound 
solution of many problems without the vast expense and years of time 
experimenting, gathering “data” etc.; and all without offending the 
sensibilities of traditional doctrinaires. 

Three sessions of an hour each is sufficient for alert minds to ab- 
sorb the entire system, the ability to place it on a “working basis” and 
make effective use of it, depending upon the amount of practice there- 
after. In view of the great value to Education and to Human Pro- 
gress of such a system of mind culture, I trust you will not delay 
in arranging an hour for a demonstration. 

Respectfully Yours, : 
PARKER SERCOMBE. 

NOTE. There is an open challenge to educators and thinkers, to 
break down our demonstration of any of the ten claims in the fifth 
paragraph. 











Foreign Notes 


/ 


An educational congress of unusual interest—the first attempt at a 
federation of universities throughout the British Empire, is to be held 
at the University of London on the second, third, fourth and fifth days 
of July next. The meetings of the congress will be successively pre- 
sided over by the Chancellors of some of the most famous universities 
—viz., the Earl of Rosebery (London and Glasgow), Earl Curzon 
(Oxford), Lord Rayleigh (Cambridge), Viscount Haldane (Bristol), 
and Lord Strathcona (Aberdeen), the last-named being Chancellor 
also of the well-known McGill University at Toronto. The subjects 
to be discussed include “Specialization among Universities”, “Inter- 
University Arrangements for Post-Graduate and Research Students”, 
“The Relation of Universities to Technical and Professional Educa- 
tion and to Education for the Public Service”. “Inter-change of Uni- 
versity Teachérs”, “Problem of the Universities in the East in regard 
to their Influence on Character and Moral Ideals”; “Conditions of 
Entrance to Universities and the Mutual Recognition of Entrance 
Tests”; “Action of Universities in Relation to the After-careers of 
their Students”, “University Extension and Tutorial Class Work”, 
“The Establishment of a Central University Bureau, its Constitution 
and Functions”, and “The Position of Women in Universities”. 

In the same month (July) a great conference will be held in Lon- 
don of educational representatives and teachers drawn from almost 
every part of the British Empire. The questions set down for dis- 
cussion include, “The Value of Practical Subjects in the Training 
of Children”, “Co-ordination in Education”, “Vocational Training in 
Different Parts of the Empire”, “A Common Imperial Standard of 
Certificate”, “Interchange of Appointments Throughout the Empire”, 
and “Interchange of Information and Specimens between Schools in 
the Empire”. 

The programs for both conferences are highly suggestive and the 
reports of the proceedings will be eagerly sought by all persons en- 
gaged either in university or in elementary education. 

AppiTionaL ConaGresses. The Second International Congress on 
Moral Education will be held at the Hague, August 22 to 27 next. 
Elaborate preparations are in progress under the auspices of an in- 
ternational committee, the American members being Dr. Felix Adler 
and Dr. Earl Barnes. 

The Fourth International Congress of Religions will also be held 
in the Netherlands, at the historic University of Leiden. This coun- 
try is represented on the international committee by Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. George Moore of 
Harvard University. The time appointed for the Congress is Septem- 
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ber 9-13, thus following soon after the Congress of Moral Education. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted by the Second Internation- 
al Congress of American Students at Buenos Aires, in 1911, the Third 
International Congress of American Students will be held at Lima, 
July 21st to 28th, 1912, under the auspices of the Centro Universi- 
tario de Lima. This Congress, like the former ones of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, purposes to discuss pedagogical questions and to grant 
the students of America an opportunity of forming ties of internation- 
al solidarity. 

The executive committee express the hope that the universities of 
the United States will be largely represented in the gathering. 

A CENTENARY CELEBRATION.—The hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of a chair of the Armenian language in the school of 
Oriental languages (at Paris) has just been celebrated. On this occa- 

~ sion a member of the faculty, Professor Frederick Macler, presented a 
very interesting résumé of the work accomplished by the men who 
have held this position and the influence which the chair has exercised 
among the people to whose language it relates. The first appointed 
was Chahan de Cirbied, who published a grammar of the Armenian 
language, and historic studies of much value. He was succeeded by 
Le Vaillant de Florival, who was one of the founders of the school of 
archives (Ecole des Chartes) at Paris. Dulaurier, who held the chair 
from 1862 until 1881, in his volume of researches into Armenian chro- 
nology and history, brought to the attention of western Europe almost 
everything that is important for the study of the ancient world from 
the Armenian standpoint. In 1861, he published in the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, his most important study, pertaining to the political organization 
of Armenia at the time of the crusades. The successor of Dulaurier, 
M. Carriere, is the last of the professors who occupied himself exclu- 
sively with the ancient language and literature. He was followed by 
the present incumbent, M. Meillett, whose instruction pertains chiefly 
to the modern and spoken language. 

The successive professors in this position, both by their class in- 
struction and their published works have endeavored to convey a clear 
and intimate understanding of the Armenian people, whose family and 
religious characteristics distinguish them from all other European 
races. “The Armenian,” says Professor Macler, “has extraordinary 
physical resistance ;” this quality, he attributes, to the climate of the 
country which only the hardiest are able to endure; consequently “by 
a sort of natural selection” only those who are robust reach mature 

; life. After the recent massacre, European doctors in the hospitals of 

| Constantinople were astonished at the manner in which the Armenian 
martyrs recovered from their terrible wounds. This physical resist- 
ance corresponds with a moral resistance in the forms of family and 
religious life. These are the factors which have contributed to con- 
serve the race characteristics. The family life is essentially patriarch- 
al. The Armenian church is essentially national and is completely 
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identified with the genius of the race. “The Church”, says Professor 
Macler, “constitutes the solid basis of their national history and is 
their sole hope of the future.” 

A CotoniaL Empire. Next to British India, the colonial posses- 
sions of the Dutch in Malaysia form the greatest empire of dependent 
peoples in the world. This territory includes the major part of the 
two largest islands of the world, New Guinea and Borneo; the richest 
and most populous island in the world, Java; and the famed and long- 
coveted “Spice Islands”, The Moluccas. For more than 300 years 
these islands have been held by the little kingdom of Holland, and 
have afforded a great field for the exercise of commercial and admin- 
istrative ability. The government has made large provision for the 
training of candidates for this department of the civil service, and at- 
tracts men to it by the liberal salaries offered. In the higher technical 
school at Delft, there are special courses in agriculture, engineering 
and building, having reference to conditions in these islands. Every 
candidate for the civil service studies not only the native languages 
of Malaysia, the history of native peoples and their ethnology, but he 
makes a special study of Mohammedanism as well. 

The recent movement for educating the natives has called for a large 
increase in the teaching force in the island which is recruited from the 
mother country. The teachers are specially trained for the colonial 
field and the average salary for the service is high. 

4... T. 6. 
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Book Notices 


A MANUAL OF LATIN WORD FORMATION, FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Paul R. Jenks, Flushing High School, New York City. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This little book is the first attempt to treat the subject of Latin word 
formation specially for secondary schools. After a brief description of 
the elements of a word— root, stem, prefix, suffix, and the like — thé 
author takes up in order nouns as derived from verbs, nouns, and adjec- 
tives; adjectives derived from verbs and nouns; verbs derived from nouns, 
adjectives, and other verbs; adverbs, compounds, prepositions in compo- 
position, and general derivatives, The examples under each of these head- 
ings are classified according to their suffixes, prefixes, or other character- 
istics. Teachers will find this volume most helpful, and fortunate will be 
the pupils who are brought up on it. For it will largely increase their 
English vocabulary and clarify their thinking. 


LATIN AND GREEK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Edited by Francis 
W. Kelsey. 396 pages. The Macmillan Company. 


The papers which comprise this volume have all been published in vari- 
ous periodicals within the past five years; their assembly is in response to 
requests for reprints long ago exhausted. The first four essays are some- 
what élaborate in their treatment of Latin and Greek, their present po- 
sition, their value as educational instruments, their place in courses of 
study, and their nature as cultural studies. The remainder of the book 
consists of symposia under the heads of Medicine, Engineering, Law, 
Theology, Practical Affairs, The New Education, and Formal Discipline, 
the essays under each topic being contributed by leaders in their profes- 
sion, The book makes a collection of the best and sincerest thought on 
the subject of the value of Latin and Greek in the schools; the plea for 
their retention in the curricula and for their extended use therein is uni- 
versal with the essayist, who sets forth their claims with an earnestness 
that compels conviction, The book is of decided interest and value to all 
concerned in the study of the classic languages. 


HARMONIC PART-WRITING,. By William A. White, of the School of 
Music, Northwestern University, 192 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, 
$1.50, 

In this book Professor White breaks away from old conventions, and 
gives the student of musical composition many novel and striking ideas 
with which to attain a mastery of the art of four-part writing, vocal or 
instrumental. The book deals with the practical side of the work; the 
student is taught from the outset to work with exercises which increase 
his musical taste and judgment. By means of an ingenious system. he 
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is also taught a complete substitute for the figured bass. One of the 
strongest features of the work lies in the fact that every exercise is mus- 
ical, and that every exercise is capable of several versions; by working 
these out and comparing them, the musical taste and judgment of the 
stadent will inevitably be increased and deepened. 


THE STORY OF COTTON AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COT- 
TON STATES. By E. C. Brooks, Professor of Education, Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C. A supplementary reader, Seventh grade. Illustrated in 
half-tones, 368 pages. Rand McNally & Company. Price, 75 cents. 

A supplementary reader, simple in style, it is full of life, color, and 
fact, a book of the strongest interest not only for the children of the 
cotton-growing and cotton-manufacturing states, but for older people 
as well. 


HOLLY’S GERMAN EPICS RETOLD. By M. Bine Holly, Instructor in 
German, Wooster University. Cloth, 16 mo., 336 pages. American Book 
Company. Price, 65 cents. 


In this book the editor retells in modern German of an easy grade the 
stories of the ten great epics,— the Hildebrandlied, Heliand, Waltarilied, 
Rolandslied, Der Arme Heinrich, Parzival, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, 
Nibelungenlied, and Gudrunlied. Each division is prefaced by a short 
history of the poem, and accompanied by very full footnotes. Extensive 
exercises for conversational work, based on each epic, follow the text, 
which is provided with a complete vocabulary. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By P. H. and A. C. Kerr. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

: There are four colored illustrations, four colored maps and fifty-nine 
plain maps and other illustrations in this book, which sets forth the won- 
derful development of the great British Empire in four comprehensive 
parts. These parts deal respectively with (1) the period of training; (2) 
the period of colonization by settlement in the 17th century; (3) the 
period of colonization by conquest in the 18th century; and (4) the 
period of internal development. The chapters are characterized by 
British thoroughness and scholarly acumen. 


In “THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS” Series we have a Primer, 
by Kate F. Oswell, B. A., and C. B. Gilbert, which is a charming book for 
the little folks. It is published by The Macmillan Company at 30 cents. 
The illustrations, many of them in color, show scenes with which the 
child is familiar and which will interest him. The vocabulary, exceed- 
ingly simple, at the start, gradually develops, but not too rapidly. For- 
tunate indeed, are the little people of the present day in the provision 
that has been made for them in the first stages of the long road to learn- 
ing. 
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DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Parts I and II, Physical and 
Economic. By Charles R. Dryer, Professor of Geography and Geology, 
Indiana State Normal School. 8 vo. half leather, 340 pages, with maps, 
diagrams and illustrations. American Book Company. Price $1.20. 


This textbook gives in proper relation a practical and up-to-date treat- 
ment of physical geography, together with a logical and well organized 
presentation of economic or commercial geography. It treats the leading 
facts and principles of geography as factors in the human struggle for 
better living, that is, for the highest possible civilization. A brief treat- 
ment of physical geography forms the necessary basis for further study. 
In this section preference is given to those features and processes which 
have directly helped or hindered man in his progress. In the second part 
of the book, on economic geography, the point of view is reversed, and 
the outlines of household management practiced by the great human fam- 
ily in its terrestrial home are presented against the background of the 
natural earth already shown. The style of the book is clear, precise, and 
logical; while three hundred maps, diagrams, and illustrations from. pho- 
tographs make plain graphically the points touched upon in the text. 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By Fanny E. Coe, Teacher of English 
in the Boston Normal School. 12 mo., cloth, 169 pages, illustrated. Ginn 
and Company. Price 40 cents. 

Emphasis today is being laid, not upon military virtues, but upon those 
of civil life. The aim of “Heroes of Everyday Life” is to present stim- 
ulating incidents of moral bravery shown by men engaged in certain 
everyday callings. 

The incidents chosen are true. They nearly all deal with American life. 
They are thrilling in themselves and are thrillingly told by authors who 
seem to have written at white heat, such is their power to quicken the 
pulses of the reader or to sting his eyes with tears. 

The splendid stimulus of the book as a whole ought. to be within the 
reach of every teacher of upper grammar grades, The emphasis laid on 
the fact that in such deeds as these lies the truest heroism —a heroism 
unstimulated by the applause of the gallery, or the fever to fight—is a 
lesson greatly needed today in our schools. 

The book is intended for use in Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine (where 
that last grade is found). It might also be used with a bright sixth 
grade. 


“TELL IT AGAIN” STORIES. By Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham and 
Adelle Powers Emerson, kindergartners in Public Schools of Worcester, 
Mass. With decorations by Charles Copeland. 12mo. cloth, 173 pages, 
illustrated. Ginn & Company. Price 50 cents. 


“*Tell It Again’ Stories” is presented as the result of several years of 
practical work in the kindergarten, where the story is considered, as 
elsewhere, a most valuable medium of conveying to little children moral 
and spiritual truths. The book is intended to help the kindergartner, the 
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primary teacher, and the mother to find readily the right story for the 
1h children in her care. 

H It comprises forty-two stories, including fairy tales and myths, holiday, 
| animal, nature, and Bible stories. The style is simple and direct, and re- 
i quires no modification on the part of the story-teller. The book may be 
lH used as a supplemental reader in upper primary and intermediate grades. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE. By Marion F. Lansing, Boston, Ginn and 
i Company. Price, 40 cents. 

Into these 183 pages are crowded many interesting facts and state- 
ments concerning “the medizval builders of the modern world.” The 
. great leaders of the Middle Ages among the Germans, Goths, Huns, 
t Franks, Saracens, Danes, Saxons, Mormans and English pass swiftly be- 
i fore us, and we see what complicated problems confronted such men as 

Alaric, Attila, Clovis, Charlemagne, King Alfred, Rollo the Viking and 
i Richard of the Lion Heart. This is good reading for sixth and seventh 
if grade pupils and will furnish a good background for the study of their 
i own tongue and later times. The illustrations are line drawings from 
old engravings and prints. 



















Two excellent books for the horde of immigrants from foreign lands 
are: 


ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS. By W. Stanwood Field, Director 
of Evening and Continuation Schools, Boston, and Mary E. Coveney, 
Teacher of Non-English Speaking Pupils, Wells Evening School, Boston. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

HOW TO LEARN ENGLISH. A Reader for Foreigners. By Anna Prior, 
Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn., and Anna I. Ryan, High School, 
New Britain, Conn. The Macmillan Company. Price, 55 cents, net. 

. These are excellent manuals for evening school work and will find a 
ii ready sale because they so well supply a need that is large and steadily 
ti growing larger. 
















Periodical Notes 


Thejlist of notable articles on the title page of The North American Review for March 
A i i invites further reading. A particularly ena essay is “ Our Prisoners of War” b 
i | Oscar King Davis. Arthur C. Benson gives a scholarly appreciation of the “‘ Master o 
Laughter” in a charming paper on “ Charles Dickens.” In the March Century M ‘ine 
under the title ‘“‘ The Injury of Tobacco "* Charles B. Towns, who has served the public and 
the government as an expert, gives that distinguished weed a foremost place among the 
| drugs which curse humanity. Professor Ross presents his second paper on “ The Middle 

West.” It discusses the social, political, and material factors of pro; ive American life. 
The “ Moving Picture Show and the Living Drama” by Robert Grau in the American 
Review of Revtews for March, claims attention. Marvelous indeed will be the production 
of famous operas, the actions and scenes appearing in moving-pictures, while the classic 
music of the composers is rendered os orchestras; yet this is just what Thomas 
Edison prophesies. Lippincott’s for March contains a strong article on the “ European 
Situation ” entitled “‘ The Great Game ‘ Back of the War between Italy and Turkey.” “ New 
Life-Saving Features in the Construction of Tenements”’ is a timely article to be found in 
the March 6 issue of the American Medical Association. The table of contents of the March 
number of the Atlantic Monthly does the magazine credit as usual. Samuel McChord 
Crothers contributes a letter ‘To a Colleague of the Old School” which is most delight- 
ful and thought-provoking, with its delicious humor, gentle sarcasm and wholesome ar- 
gument. 
















